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DISCOURSE I. 


The Pleaſures of Gratitude and Bene- 

volence improved by Church-Mufic. 
Preached at the Anniverſary 
Meeting of the three Choirs of 
Glouceſter, Worceſter, and Here- 
fora, on Wedneſday, Sept. 12th, 
1753 · 
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PSALMu CXLVII. x. 


O praiſe the Lord; for it is a guad 
Thing to fing Praiſes unto our God; 


HE many excellent, and much ſupee 
_ Nor perſons, who have ſtood up before 
me in theſe your anniverſary afſemblies of 
love and harmony, to animate your affections, 

Vor. II. A to 
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to urge forwards your ready zeal, to keey 
alive and quicken that facred fire, which the 
power of melody had excited, may ſeem to 
have exhauſted the ſubject, which the oc- 
cafion preſcribes; or at leaſt to render the 
taſk very difficult to every one, that ſucceeds 
them in the place and office, which they have 
adorned. But the praiſes of benevolence can 
never be exhauſted, whilſt there is an infinite 
Being to exerciſe acts of goodneſs, or depen- 
dent creatures to receive his donations : the 
great fountain of beneficence never ſhall be 
drained, whilſt there remaineth a :h:rfly land: 
the channels of charity never ſhall be dried 
up, being ſupplied by a fountain, that in its 
nature is incxhauſtible. The barrel of meal 
ſhall not waſte, neither ſhall the cruiſe of ul 
fail,* ſo long as the prophet, or the fon of the 
liveth. | 
I have the ſatis faction too of thinking, that 
what may ſeem at firſt to be a diſcourage- 
ment, is an advantage to the preacher ; that 
your judgments are already convinced by what 
has been before urged upon the ſubject; that 
your underſtandings are already furniſhed with 
the beſt principles; that your love and grati- 
tude are awakened by the impulſes which you 


* p Kings xvII. 14. 
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have already felt ; that your attention is ready 
to 


to accompany me ; your minds 
give aſſent to the few truths and exhortations 
which I ſhall offer; and your zeal only dif- 
advantageous to me in being ſpontaneouſly 
haſty to practiſe them. The very appearance 
itſelf on this occaſion denotes the tendency of 
your inclinations ; the fulneſs of the congre- 
gation, the univerſal diffuſion of benevolence 
throughout this liberal hoſpitable country. 
Leſt I ſhould therefore only retard, inſtead 
of accelerating your bounty, indulge me your 
patience a few moments in going before thoſe, 
who are ready to accompany me to the altar 
of joy and gladneſs in the oblation of pious 
gratitude, thankſgiving, liberality, and cha- 
rity. 

The words of the text are in the evening. 
ſervice of our church, at the conclufion of 
tach month, placed at the head of a ſett of 
inſpired hymns, wherein all nature is called 
upon to ſing forth, before intelligent agents, 
the praiſes of its Creator : and they ſeem to 
be placed at the end of the book of pfalms, 
by whomſoever collected, in order to leave 
inpreffions of gratitude and the duty of 
thankſgiving, excited by the powers of har- 
mony, and the univerſal chorus of all the 
wondrous objects of the natural world, to 


leave 
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leave impreſſions, I fay, that ſhould never be 
effaced. The ſentiments are inforced, at the 
very entrance upon the ſubject, by the natural 
pleaſure attending the diſcharge of the duty: 
pleaſure, for which we are indebted to the 
Creator, without any previous merit of our 
own, by the very conſtitution of nature, 
which is his original law acting upon us, 
whereby he hath made us capable of receiving 
ſenſations of pleaſure from the organized in- 
ſtruments of the material world. But flill 
into our own virtue. O „ng praiſes unte the 
Lord therefore with thankſgromg, fing praiſes 
wpon the harp unto our God! Praiſe bim all 
Je people, Page him all bis boſt ! Praiſe bin 
upon the tabret, praiſe him upon the firings 
and pipe ! O praiſe the Lord, for it is à guid 
thing to fing praiſes unto our Gad; yea à joy- 
ful and pleaſant thing it is to be thankful." 
The words naturally lead us to refle& upon 
the pleaſures of gratitude, and 
excited by harmony. To theſe ſenſations of 
pleafure natural motives towards duty are an- 
nexed : motives, which cannot well be with- 
ſtood, without a vicious counteraction to the 
very bias of nature. Let us then, 


b Pf. cxLviit—cL. 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, contemplate the goodneſs of the 
Creator in connecting duty with pleaſure. 
We have reafon to be thankful, that God 
hath urged us to acts of virtue by motives of 
delight cither attending, or leading the way 
to the performance. He might have impelled 
us without any agreeable ſenſations to accom- 
pliſh his will ; as the planets are driven by 
compleat their orbits. He might have guided 
us by inſtin&, like the animal world, with- 
out the pleafing perceptions of conſcience, or 
any refleive ſatisfactions. But the Deity 
acts upon man by motives more agreeable and 
delightful to the ſpecies. The organization 
of the animal part is made greatly fubſervient 
to the obligations of the mental. The ear 
and the eye are made the inlets of pleaſure, 
at the ſame time that the one, as a faithful 
centinel, receives information, and the other, 
as a preſiding guardian, admits various degrees 
of light, to excite the ſoul, and direct the 
body, towards their reſpective functions. 
Theſe indeed are pleaſures in ſome meaſure 
enjoyed in common with the animal world : 
which yet are not on this account leſs de- 
lightful to the percipient, becauſe more ex- 
tenſively beſtowed ; although the animal cre- 
ation ſhare with us in our ſenfitive enjoyments. 
A 3 But 
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But then there are pleaſures in the accom. 
pliſhment of the divine will, peculiar to ra- 
tional agents alone: pleaſures founded on re- 
fleftion ; on a moral ſenſe, and conſciouſneſs 
of what is right; and begun in abſtract think- 
ing. Thus the Creator having endowed man 
with many faculties, intellectual, as well as 
corporeal, all tending to lead him to happi- 
neſs, is willing to conduct him to his end, 
not only by way of reaſon, but by ſubordi- 
nate appetites, and gratifications of the ſen- 
fitive organs, and by fatisfaftions attendant 
upon. moral ſentiments inſtilled through thoſe 
organs, propelling, as it were, the foul to 
action by a kind of intellectual ĩnſtinct. 

But man is uſually fo enveloped in pleaſure, 
that he allows himſelf too little time to medi- 
tate on the primary author of pleafure ; who 
inveſted him with the organs of delight, who 
made the ſeveral connexions, and eſtabliſhed 
the proportions of ſenfibility, between the 
organ, and its ſtriking object. 

Amidft the fatisfaRtions of the conſcious 
ſoul, there are none greater than thoſe atten- 
dant upon gratitude, and the unities of 
expreſſing it. With what feelings of inward 
pleaſure does ſhe exert herſelf in the per- 
formance, when the are to be 


poured forth 9 
ture 
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ture! How much greater then, and, as it 
were, tumultuous muſt be the overflowings 
of joy and gladneſs, when occaſion calls her, 
in united concert, with multitudes of fellow- 
creatures, to make her thank ſgivings accept- 
able, upon the altar of praiſe, to the great 
author and fountain of all beneficence ! 

For beſides the bleſſings of our creation 
and preſervation ; bleſſings, which with every 
tiſing day preſent themſelves as conſtant topics 
of praiſe ; bleſſings, which, in ſome meaſure, 
we enjoy in common with the lower claſſes 
of the ſenſitive world; though we have far a 
ſuperior fruition of them, enjoying over again 
in recollection, what they enjoy but once in 
preſent fleeting ſenſation, which paſſeth away, 
and is no more; I fay, beſides the bleſſings, 
which flow in upon us by mere creation and 
preſervation, our ſuperior fituation in the ſcale 
of beings, the privilege of reaſon, and all the 
refletive pleaſures, that ariſe from thence, 
are a perpetual demand upon the intelligent 
creature for the higheſt acts of praile and 
thankſgiving, through every age of his ex- 
iſtence 


The higher men are placed in the diſtinc- 
tions of the temporal conveniences 
of life, or the eminence of authority amidſt 
their fellow-creatures of the rational ſpecies, 

„ A + | the 
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the warmer ſenſe of gratitude ought they to 
cheriſh by every motive of reaſon, and by 
every faculty bf ſenſation, towards the God, 
who raiſed them, and fixed their ſtation in 
this rank of ſuperiority, ſaying, here ſhall thy 
place be. But let the loweſt of men ſtill 
confider, that how inferior ſoever his rank 
may be, in the ſubordinations of the focial 
the whole, yet he enjoys common organs of 
ſenſation, equal with thoſe of the higheſt 
princes : he is endowed with faculties of rea- 
ſon to reflect upon, and advance towards his 
Creator in the jon of moral attributes: 
he has ſtill an order of beings below himſelf: 
he has his ſphere of dominion over the crea- 
tures made for his ſervice, food, and nouriſh- 
ment. For we are indeed Jower than angels; 
but then we are higher than brutes. And let 
the loweſt order of men always carry one ſen- 
timent along with them, that by a proper uſe 
of their preſent faculties, whatever they are, 
they may advance themſelves into the dignity 


bigheſt in common oblations of thanks and 
praiſe to the giver of life, and ſenſe, and rea- 
— 2 ſon, 
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fon, and the proſpect of immortality through 
Chriſt Jeſus. For let the higheſt confider, 
that great and eminent as their ſtation may 
be in this life, yet they may become much 
greater, and better, and more glorious beings 
in another. 

| 4.2% {hall we not be thankful to him, who 
theft -:0:pefts of future inheritance ? Should 
man ©: (:/-at, the brute creation would cry 
out a ut him; the birds of the air, which 
in their early matins chant forth to rational 
agente the power, and dominion, and wiſdom 
of n, who gave them their voice, and their 
free: changes of notes; yea the very ina- 
nimacc gatt might cry out, in its aptitude to 
fig its proper place in the creation ; The 
fone nagut cry out of the wall, and the beam 
out of the timber ſhould anfwer it.* Let not 
man then dare to refuſe to join in the univerſal 
concert of nature! We dare not, we cannot 
be filent ! (Vea we praiſe thee, O God, we 
acknowledge thee to be the Lord: with all 
* the earth, we worſhip thee, the father 
* everlaſting: with the heavens, and all the 
powers that are therein, we cry aloud, that 
* heaven and earth are full of the majeſty of 
„y Glory ! 


© Hab. 11. 2. | 
As 
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As gratitude then is thus a duty, we have 
reaſon to glorify him, even on this account, 
that he hath made it an agreeable duty, even 
the moſt pleafing exerciſe of the human mind. 
For it is a duty, which does not fall under 
any law of compulfion ; to which we cannot 
properly be impelled by any civil or human 
fanfticn : becauſe whatever is involuntary 
would not be gratitude. Gratitude, in its 
very eſſence, muſt be a free act of the foul, 
flowing from a lively ſenſe of benevolence 
ating in our favour ; from a defire, and kind 
of natural appetite to make a return. 
it does not then fall under the ſanctions of 
any human law, yet it falls, as it were, under 
the law of inſtinct. There is ſuch a natural 


pleaſure in returning good, ſuch a natural 


thirſt after the opportunity in every generous 
breaſt, that the very proſpect of the occaſion 


is an haſty anticipation of felicity, and urges 
us vehemently to the accom t. Itis 
thus emphatically expreſſed, in the ſong of 
the pſalmiſt, by the moſt pungent, and acute 
of all ſenſible appetites, when employed in 
efforts to conciliate the favour, and thankfully 
ſet forth the praiſes of the ſupreme benefactor 
in bis holy temple. My foul is ATHIRST 


for Cad, yea even for the living Gad; for an 
opportunity of praiſing him in his ſacred ta- 
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bernacle : When ſhall I come to appear before 
the preſence of God, in that his holy place ; 
le among 
feb as keep boly day ! * 
There is a kind of pleaſure, as well as pain 
in the firſt ſtimulating ſprings of appetite, 
prompting us to that which is beneficial to 
our nature, or conducive to the common good 
of the ſpecies, whereof we conſtitute a part. 
m H 
upon the are ſtill a farther im- 
pulſe from the Deity, urging us to the ac- 
compliſhment of his will, and at the fame 
time pointing out to us, what his will and 
conſequently our duty is. The internal feel- 
ings of compaſſion upon the fight of a diſ- 
treſſed object, the ſtrong inclinations to gra- 
titude in the breaſt of the relieved, are both 
of them a bias upon the ſoul to mutual inter- 
courſes of benevolence between the affluent, 
and laborious part of the human ſpecies. 
Mutual benevolence is between a- 
gents created focial by the very of their 
nature; that are alternately full, and indigent. 
Compaſſion then on the one hand, and grati- 
tude on the other, are natural direftions im- 


preſſed upon the foul, urging us all to the 


* Pf. XLII. 2, 5. 


fame 
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fame central point of love, good-will, and 
bounty. 
good to him, who by the very ſelf-cxiſtence 
of his nature is always full, and can never 
ſtand in need of any affiſtances, or want any 
additions of happineſs from us, his creatures ? 
He hath graciouſly pointed out a way to us. 
He hath ordained his ſubſtitutes upon earth, 
to ſtand in need of, and receive our gratitude. 
There are objects of his love daily before our 
eyes. And be that loveth not bit brother, 
whom he hath ſeen, upon motives of gratitude 
to the common maker of both, who hath 
placed him before us, and implanted in us a 
ſenſation urging us to the redreſs of his indi- 
gence ; bow can be pretend to love God, or 
be truly grateful to that God, when he hath 
not ſeen ? © Gratitude to God then, confidered 
either as a moral, or religious virtue, implies 
love and bounty to man. Let us now there- 
fore proceed, 
Secondly, to confider how this affeftion 
may be excited, encouraged, and inflamed 
by the harmony of ſounds in vocal and inſtru- 
mental mafic. 

It may be thought here almoſt im 
to recite, CO TN 
harmony in general, or attempt to deſcribe, 


© 1 John iv. 20. 


what 
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what yourſelves have felt. But the connexion 
of my diſcourſe requires me to fay 
upon the ſubject, in order to juſtify our aſ- 
ſembly, and deduce the moral inferences. 
Juſtification indeed, I am perſuaded, within 
a few hours, it will not want; fo ſoon as the 
good end of this meeting ſhall diſplay itſelf; 
fo ſoon as the overflowings of your charity 
ſhall be collected into one ſtream, and be ready 
to be poured forth into the thirſty ground. 
But it may be obſerved, that we are formed 
with a natural ſenſe of proportion; from 
whence ariſe our ideas of beauty and defor- 
mity : proportion in general is made agree- 
able to our ſenſes : found admits a vaſt variety 
of proportions : hence it is rendered capable, 
by a ſkilful adjuſtment of its varied propor- 
tions, of caufing a vaſt variety of agreeable 
perceptions in the ſoul : the right adjuſtment 
of theſe proportions is harmony: and the 
quick ſucceſſion of theſe perceptions is plea- 
fare. 


Muſic therefore has in all ages been efteem- 
ed the ſtrongeſt incentive of paſſion : and in 
all ages it has been fo eſteemed, becauſe in 
all ages has it been fo experienced. Wherein 
then can we employ it better, than to animate 
our love and thankfulneſs in celebrating the 
praiſes of the common father of the univerſe ? 
For 
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For when the naſcent flame of gratitude once 
begins to kindle from rational con 5 
it is almoſt impoſſible to ſay, to how great an 
height the facred fire may be blown up by 
the potent inſpirations of ſound. 

The perception of harmony ſo ſtrongly and 
univerſally communicated through all ranks 
and nations of men, in different degrees of 
delicate ſenfibility, is a ſtrong preſumptive ar- 
gument, that it was beſtowed for other ends, 
and higher purpoſes, than merely to divert, 
and to amuſe. God hath endowed man with 
a ſenſe of hearing, that the cars might admo- 
niſh him of approaching miſchief, and be as 
channels to convey to him the ſentiments of 
his fellow-creatures. But wherefore was the 
voice of harmony made fo delightful to bis 
car ? Why was this organ made fo exquiſitely 
ſenſible of the diſtinctions of found, in all its 
minuteſt variations? He might have foce- 
warned him of danger, and enabled him to 
converſe, without all this niceneſs and acute- 
neſs of perceptivity. But the Moſt High was 
pleaſed to create man by a more perfect model 
than the law of mere neceflity, or what was 
juſt barely requiſite to the ſupport of his be- 
ing ; and to make him wonderfully capable 
of pleaſure, becauſe he hath made him capable 
of duty and virtue. 


The 
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The ear therefore is made one of the moſt 
grateful inlets of pleaſure to the foul; and the 
;fications conveyed through this channel 
have the moſt powerful influence. on the ſpi- 
ritual part of our compoſition. For the natural 
aptitude of ſounds to ſympathize with the ſe- 
veral paſſions of the mind, and of themſelves, 
as it were, to expreſs paſſion, this aptitude 
enables them to call up, at will, the ſeveral 
affeftions of the human foul, and repreſent 
them before itſelf. ** For according to Tully, 
« as every movement of the ſoul hath its cor- 
* reſpondent feature, whereby it is expreſſed 
* in the countenance, and its peculiar geſture 
* in the body, fo hath it likewiſe its charac- 
* teriſtic tone of voice. And the whole 
% frame of man, his features and feveral 
* tones, like the ſtrings of an inſtrument that 
* is played upon, anſwer to the paſſions of the 
* foul that ſtrike them. For the organs of 
* the voice are as chords ſtretched out,” (nay 
in truth, fince Tally's days, they are found 
to be rea chords ſtretched out) © which cor- 
* reſpond to every touch: the acute, the 
grave, the ſwift, the flow, and fo on in 
* like proportion.” So that certain ſounds 
may be faid to be, as it were, in unifon with 
certain paſſions. 


De Oratore, Lib. 111. SeR. vit. 


Hence 
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Hence the concordant mixture of well. 
proportioned ſounds is to the ear, what a 
well-drawn painting is to the eye. It pre- 
ſents, as in. a picture, to the mind, the re- 
ſemblance of all its features. Muſic is a kind 
of delineation of affections. By its ſeveral 
rifings, and fallings, by the ſwellings, and 
acuteneſs, and ſwiftneſs, and flowneſs, and 
gravity of its notes, it echo's back the ſeveral 
of the ſoul to itſelf in quick ſucceſ- 
fion. It can cither lay before the mind its 
preſent image, or change its natural frame and 
diſpoſition : It can excite, or accelerate the 
foul's motions, or make it acquieſce with fa- 
tisfation in its preſent ſtate : It can be calm, 
as the foul is calm; or ſedate and meek, and 
the foul is under any of theſe different tem- 
peratures. Again, it can be rough, and boif- 
terous, and turbulent, and vehement, and re- 
ſentful, and mighty to awaken. It can im- 
plore and ſupplicate; it can lament, and 
mourn ; it can rejoice and triumph. It can 
be made all things to all men, that it may by 
all means preſi de over, modulate, and com- 
mand all the human affections. 


Thus by the different applications of mi- 
mic ſounds is it calculated to promote grief, 
n. to in- 

ſpire 
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ſpire with grandeur and fublimity of thought 
the heavenly minded ; to inflame with love 
and gratitude the fatisfied heart ; to blow up, 
or pacify reſentment in the angry ſpirit; to 
let down the foul inſenſibly in the confiderate 
breaſt, and conduct it on, as it were, by 
gentle, moderate ſteps, to coolneſs, and tran- 
quillity, and comtentedneſs, and meekneſs, 
and a love of moral harmony. 
In ſhort, agreeably to what the Raman i ora- 
tor faith of eloquence, it may be ſaid of har- 


mony, (for eloquence borrows great part of 


its energy and excellence from harmony, nay 
itfelf is harmony) it can raiſe the dejected; it 
can depreſs the lofty ; it can ſooth the tur- 
bulent ; it can reftrain the vehement ; it can 
urge on the dull ; it can curb the eager ; it 
can reduce the inſolent; it can invigorate the 
languid ſpirit. Thus is it uſeful to allay, or 
encourage any paſſion, as occaſional exigence 


requires. 
Whoever then hath felt its n in 
himſelf (and who is there this day, that hath 
ears to hear, who hath not felt it?) _ 
well doubt of the good and effectual uſes, 
which it may be applicd in religious = 
For which reafon holy David, that divine 
maſter in the ſcience of harmony, as well as 
lacred poet, inwardly conſcious of its powers 
5 Tall. de Orat. Lib. 1. 
Vol. II. B 


by 


* 
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by experience, judged it meet to accompany 
his hymns into the houſe of God to recom- 
mend them there : and we hear him calling, 
in raptured ſtrains of poetry, far ſuperior to 
any of the profane lyrics, upon all the or- 
gans of melody, to come and aid him, when 
he has a mind to raiſe up his own heart, or 
that of other men, to ſublimer ſentiments of 
warmth and gratitude, towards the common 
father of life, and every bleſſing. Awake up 
my glory, my tongue, that glorious inſtrument 
of ſpeech in man! Awake /ute, and barp! I 
myſelf will awake right early." To the fame 
purpoſe our church, thinking that ſhe can- 
not follow a ſecurer example in piety, than 
that of him, who had this teſtimony, that 
he found favour with Gad, doth retain muſic 
in her cathedral worſhip, which is her moſt 
public form, as an ornament to divine fer- 
vice, and a natural help and incentive to 
man's devotion. It is an aid, in ſhort, as 
natural as it hath been univerfal : the firſt 
man felt it, no doubt, with pleaſure, ia the 
fweet modulated notes, in the morning and 
evening ſong of the birds of the air, actuated 
by nature, and uninformed by art, in Para- 
diſe, that temple of praiſe, built by the hand 


> Pf. VII. 9. 


ct 
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of God himſelf. I ſhall add nothing then 
to what has been frequently, with great 
learning and judgment offered before this 
aſembly, on the antiquity of muſic. 

Indeed whoever accurately examines the 
organ of the human voice, will find it, in 
itſelf, a proof of the intended univerſality of 
harmony from the beginning: that organ, 
which is framed to give us ſo much delight, 
and improvement in its action, and exhibits 
ſo much exquiſite wiſdom and defign of its 
Creator in its formation, and aptitude to the 
powerful reach and execution of melody : an 
organ, which, contrary to the opinion of an- 
cient philoſophy, has been demonſtrated by 
the late curious experiments of a * very in- 
genious enquirer into the frame of man, in a 
neighbouring nation, equally ſtudious of na- 
ture with our own, to be an inſtrument part- 
ly flutal and partly chordal. Wherein the 
vibrating air, in its various degrees of expira- 
tion or propulſion from the lungs, ſerves as a 
bow, or as quills to ſtrike upon the chords; 
the correſpondent vibrations of the little 
chords have by his difſeftions been made ap- 
parent to the eye, continuing as long as the 


i Voyez les Memoires de Acad. royale des Sciences de 
ps 1741. de la fermation de la voix de Phomme, par M. 
errein. 
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found continues, the found dying away ag 
the vibrations ceaſe. The cartilages, and 
muſcles, which ſerve variouſly to extend, or 
to remit theſe chords, and thereby attenuate 
them, or increaſe their diameters, ſo as to 
render the voice either ſhriller, or 
are a contrivance, which almoſt ſurpaſſes 
wonder. Eſpecially when we confider the 
amazing ſubtlety, and nice adjuſtment of the 
machine in its operation ; that the whole 
difference of extenfion or contraction within 
which the whole extent of the human voice 
is placed, through an almoſt infinite variety 
of notes, lies within the compaſs of two or 
three lines; within the minute compaſs of 


* Ce que nous venons de dire ſuffit pour mettre en exi- 
dence la cauſe de cette variete prodigieuſe de tons; et d' ac- 
cords qui font I object principal de la muſique : la delicateſſe, 
la juſteſſe, et la promptitude des mouvemens qui la produilent, 
font admirables, tout depend d'un alongement et d'un raccour- 
ciſſement dont les differences ſont renterme*s dans les hornes 
de deux ou trois lignes. Cette petite etendue fait, pour 21:1 
dire, le manche de Finftrument. 

Un mathematicien celebre diviſe Pocttve en 301 parties, 
qu une voix Juſte, conduite par une oreil'e une, peut aiſement 
entonner. It n'y a rien que de tres-ordinaire a une voix qui 
va à trois octaves, en comptant les tons iorces au deſſous de la 
voix pleine, et au deſſus du fauſſet. Ce ont donc 903 parties de 
ton qui doĩvent etre marguees dans ce petit etpace par des divi- 
Kons et des fubdiviſions qui leur ſnient propres. L” unagua- 
tion les — — mais la nature les diftmgue : elle choiut le 
— — pour chaque parcelle de ton; et elle paiſe de 

a Pautre 1 une juſte ile qu'il ett difficile de conce: oi, 
et avec une rapidite que Poreille a bien de la peine à tut. 
A la faveur d'un mouvement ſi ſimple en lui ame, deus petits 


rubans remplacent tout ce qu'il y a, que di.. tout ce qu on 
pourt rout 
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2 fixth or fourth part of an inch. How ſur- 
prizing, and paſt the imitation, or even com- 
of human art, are thy works, O 
Lord! And how wonderfully haſt thou made 
us all for communications of focial pleaſure, 
as well as of moral improvement! 
To return then, give me leave to obſerve, 
that if the influence of harmony upon the 
human paſſions be fo great, as hath been 
above deſcribed, it may, by its different ad- 
dreſſes to the foul at different junctures, be 
very peſtilential and deſtructive, if directed 
to an evil end, as well as very powerfully 
beneficial, when applied to the promotion 
of good. This has been experienced by 


pourroit imaginer de cordes ou de tuyaux dans Þ etendue de 
trois octaves du clavecin ou de l' orgue : nous voyons à la ve- 
rite qu'un ſeul tuyau fuffit dans quelques inſtrumens pour un 
certain nombre d'intervalles, mais la diviſion des tons y ett 
tres bornee ; d' ailleurs combien de ſecours empruntes ? quelle 
diverſite dans les coups de langue du joucur, quelie variete dans 
le mouvement des leEvres, quelle combinaiſon dans I' action 
des doigts ; quelle contention enſin dans le jeu de tant de mui- 
cles! que faudra- t- il donc; ou plutot que ne faudra-t-il pas 
pour tous les tons et pour toutes les parties imaginables des 
tons de la voix? Cependant deux cordes, trois cartilages, et 
quelques petits muicles font cette grande manœuvre: cela ſuſſit 
2 la nature pour exprimer toutes les differences qu'on peut con- 
cevorr dans la parole, dans la declamation, et dans ce que les 
— parties de la muſique vocale ont de plus recherche ! 

p. 427—8. 

* Any perion who is defirous to fee in what manner M. Fer- 
rem ſupports his ſyſtem, will read with great pleature the many 
curious experuments made by him to this purpoſe, as they are 
elegantly related in the memoir above · quoted. 
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many wiſe, ancient nations, and is a truth 
confirmed by the laws made for its regula. 
tion. Theſe laws prove, at the f:me time, 
both the antiquity, and power of muhi. 
J agree with Plato, faith Tully, that no- 
thing gains ſo caſy an influx into ſoft and 
© tender minds, as the variety of notes uſed 
« in ſinging; and it is almoſt impoſſible to 
«« ſpeak their influence. Wherefore ſome 
« Grecians carried their opinion fo far, as 
ce to think, that the laws of their muſic 
could not well be changed, without a 
« change in the laws of their polity ; and 
« that the effeminacy of their minds would 
c keep pace with that of their muſic, which 
« by its ſweetneſs and blandiſhments would 
% naturally corrupt them: or at leaſt the 
introduction of cffeminacy into their muſic 
« would be a proof, that their minds were 
« already depraved. Theſe perhaps might 
in reality operate as mutual cauſes to each 
other: and the manners of a country may 
not improperly be judged of, by the nature 
of the muſic, with which entertain 
themſelves. It will be the praiſe then of 
of our afſembly this day, by our application 
of it to facred purpoſes, to have ſhewn, that 


De Legibus, Lib. II. Sect. 15. 


however 
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however licentious or depraved our nation 
may be, yet we have ſome religion ſtill left 
in our country ; to have demonſtrated, that 
whatever immoral minds may think, yet the 
delights of muſic are not neceſſarily confined 
to profane ſubjects only; nay, that muſic re- 


ceives an additional dignity from the majeſty 
of the object, about which it is employed; 
and that it is never more delightful, than 
when engaged in the worſhip of the true 
God. 


But wo be to him that applies it ill; or 
affxes the corrupt idea to it! the fault is 
not neceſſarily inherent in the nature of har- 
mony, which of itſelf is innocent; but in 
the depraved imagination of the man, that 
abuſes, or mĩſapplies it, connecting it with 
vicious phraſes or corrupt ideas. I am hence 
then naturally led, 
Thirdly, to a religious inference or two 
from the foregoing obſervations ; and parti- 
cularly to two precautions, which my fubject 
neceflarily ſuggeſts with regard to muſic in 
the houſe of God ; one relative to the com- 
poſer or performer, the other to the hearer. 
Let the ſacred muſician then avoid, eſpe- 
cially in this audience-chamber of the Al- 
mighty, all ſuch levity of notes, as may tend 
to excite a levity of ideas before the awful 
B 4 pre- 
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preſence of the King of kings. Let him 
carefully decline the introduction of all ſuch 
addreſſes to the paſſions in his notes, all ſuch 
complications of ſounds, as, having once 
been connected with words of levity, may 
naturally recall into light minds the remem- 
brance of thoſe words or their ideas again.“ 
Theſe evils let him feriouſly ſhun, as he 
would not be partater, or a principal occa- 
fion, of other men's fins. 

n Plato furniſhes many uſeful remarłs and reflexions of cau- 


tion ſuited to our purpoſe, in his books de republica, 
and de legibus. He complains of a licence in his days, to the 


ek of the ſcience, of confounding injudiciouſly facred 
ne Cavs erm together ; or of introducing the hymns to 
longs. 
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In the next place, let the hearer not in- 
dulge himſelf, in this houſe particularly, in 
the miſapplication of notes, which may have 
great merit of harmony in themſelves, if at 
any time ſuch notes ſhould injudiciouſly be 
introduced by an unequal or inadvertent per- 
former, as have been once connected with 
odes of levity, or may ſeem to bear, in their 
coherence, too ftrong a fimilitude to ſome 
profane compoſitions. Let him rather ſtudy 
to adapt good ideas to the found, and thereby 
correct the judgment of the muſician. Far 
be it from chriſtians to convert the temple of 
the Lord into the reſemblance of a lewd 
theatre ! 

In ſhort, let the performer, and the hearer, 
only bring with them into the Houſe of God 
ſentiments becoming that place, a ſenſe of 
the divine majeſty, which is there preſent to 
ſee, and to hear, and to perceive, what they 
do, and ſpeak, and think ; and then the for- 
mer will be ſufficiently guarded againſt all 
fuch ſeries of notes, as may expreſs levity, 
the minds of the latter will be raiſed above it. 
The ſcale of harmony ſupplies muſic 
enough, that is grave, and folemn, and ma- 
jeſtic, becoming the temple of the Lord of 
hoſts, adapted to raiſe, and to encourage all 
the affections required, or all the reſolutions 
to 
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to be confirmed in that houſe. And the able, 
and judicious performer will not be deficient 
either in ſtore or choice of notes, that have 
a proper tendency. Let him only endeavour 
to raiſe in himſelf that flame of devotion, and 
feel that holy warmth of love within his own 
. foul, which his duty requires him to com- 
municate, and he need not fear but he will 
be ſucceſsful in his office. If he is willing 
that I ſhould penitently weep, he muſt him- 
ſelf be mournful : if he would have me con- 
in ſpirit : if he would exalt mine ideas to 
| heavenly things, he muſt elevate his own ; 
and himſelf aſcend to heaven in thought. 
For ſympathetic nature will compel me 20 
rejoice with the harmony of him that doth re- 
Joice, and to weep with bim that weepeth.* 

Pardon theſe ſhort ſuggeſtions before maſ- 
ters of muſic fo judicious, and a congregation 
fo well difpoſed ; of which both hath given 
ſuch repeated proofs! Only go on to ſhew 
to the world, that ye are zar weary in well 
doing*—and permit me now, after the long 
and favourable attention, which ye have given 
me, haſtily to conclude, 

Fourthly and laſtly, with a word or two 
upon one main occafion of our preſent meet- 
„ Rom. XII. 15. ? Galat. vi. 9. . 


ing. 
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ing, which will naturally reſult from the fore- 


remarks. 
The ſum of what hath already been ob- 
ſerved is this : God hath formed the foul ſuſ- 
ceptible of great delight in harmony : there 
is a natural ſympathy between ſounds and 
pathons : gratitude then being an affection 
firſt exiſting in the ſoul, before it advances 
into outward action, is, like other paffions, 
capable ot being raiſed or encouraged by 
muſic: gratitude is exerted, in acts of love, 
either to the benefaftor, where that is poi 
fible, or otherwiſe to the object manifeſtly 
beloved by the benefactor, as the higheſt 
mark of thankfulneſs, which we can ſhew 
unto him. 
Now if inftraments, which have neither 
ſenſe, nor life, nor motion of themſelves, 
can, when properly ſtruck, and ated upon, 
miniſter to our devotion, how much more 
muſt the united voice of a great congregation 
of intelligent, rational, thankful creatures, 
joining in ſpontaneous ſacred concert with the 
aid of inftruments to praiſe and magnify the 
Lord, the father everlaſting, ſtir up and fire 
each other's breaſt, throughout the holy tem- 
ple ! 

If any man then be deſirous to prove his 
ſenſe of harmony, and demonſtrate the judg- 
meat 
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ment of his ear for muſic, let him ſhew it in 
the proportion of his charity this day ; in his 
generous contributions, while his breaſt by 
harmony is warmed into focial love, if it be 
capable of being warmed thereby ! It will be 
the higheſt reflexion upon your hearts, and 
ears, if with all the advantages of facred me- 
lody, which ye this day enjoy, ye fhall not 
be moved thereby to ſome diſtinguiſhed marks 
of gratitude to your almighty benefaQtor, in 
your liberality towards his beloved children. 
A ſhame will it be to us, to ſhew, that we 
have either an ear not to hear, or an heart 
not to feel; that we have neither an ear for 
muſic, nor an heart for compaſſion! But I 
am perſuaded, that I have obſerved better 
ears, and hearts in you, my brethren : only 
- give proof before the churches of your judg- 
ment and goodneſs ! Let not other churches 
rival you in the praiſes of charity, the greateſt 
of all chriftian graces! But demonſtrate to 
thoſe, who object to our form of worſhip by 
church-mufic, the good effects thereof, and 
the reaſon we have of boaſting therein, upon 

your account ! 
If ye have any regard to the memory of 
thoſe, who have laboured among you i ie 
word and dactrine of our common Lord and 
Saviour, Teſus Chriſt, ſhew it in the only in- 
ſtance, 
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ſtance, wherein ye can ſnew it to them, who 
are removed out of your fight, in your bounty 
to the diſtreſſed part of themſelves, which 
grieved them moſt at their departure out of 
this world ; and whom chriſtianity, the love 
of God, and ſocial harmony recommends to 
your parental nurture, their 


afflicted 
children. Whatever ye do unto any of theſe 


little ones, ye will do it more abundantly 
unto Chriſt, inaſmuch as ye do it to the child- 
ren of thoſe, who became poor, merely per- 
haps through their confinement to a profeſ- 
fion, which affords not ample reward enough 
to all to furniſh them with due proviſion for 
their families, that of preaching the goſpel 
of Crit. Among you they have laboured, 
and are taken away from the field of their 
labour ; Jet the children reap the harveſt 
thereof, and feel that ye have profited by the 
exhortation of their fathers ! Let not the 
heart of the widow, the mother of theſe 
children, be plaintive, while ye rejoice ; but 
let the heart of the widow and her babes to- 
gether leap this day for joy, and join with 
you in common ſongs of praiſe to the ever- 
living, univerſal Parent! 

It hath often been lamented as the great 
misfortune of this nation, the happieſt in the 
world in all other reſpects, that it is too much 

diſtracted 
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diſtracted by civil faftions, and that mutual 
love is thereby too much overpowered, and 
ſometimes almoſt totally extinguiſhed. But 
it is the glory of this anniverſary aſſembly, 
and may it continue to be fo, that it hath 
never been interrupted by any ſwellings of 
party. Charity hath ſtill flouriſhed in this 
your land, and hath here had ber perfett 
work. Here, without diſtinction, perſons of 
different civil denominations have met to- 
gether in uniſon, to be beneficent. This 
folemnity hath reconciled, or overwhelmed, 
as it were, all diſſonance of party jars, or 
party jealouſies, and made even diſcords, like 
certain notes of muſic, unite in harmony. 
May your only emulation and jealouſy con- 
tinue to be ſhewn in doing good, and in pro- 
voking each other unto good works 1* This will 
be a laudable emulation before men : this 
will be a pleaſure, remaining with the foul, 
to be recalled at will, through every ſcene 
of her exiſtence : for this will be an accept- 
able ſervice in the fight of God, and, added 
to other virtues, will fecure to you his ever- 
laſting favour and loving kindneſs. In order 
therefore that your minds may be fully actu- 
ated to the accompliſhment of this great 
work, let every inſtrument of melody, and 


2 Heb. x. 24. 


act 
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act of praiſe be joined now before him in 
the religious concert! Praiſe bin in the 
found of the trumpet ; praiſe bim upon the 
lute and harp ; praiſe him upon the well tuned 
cymbals ; praiſe him upon the loud cymbals ! 
Let every thing that bath breath, whether 
_ or inſtrumental, whether natural, or 
by man, but above all, this day, let 
2 united harmony of your beneficence 
praiſe the Lord! 


r Pl. 1. 
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Jonx XVII. 38. 
Pilate /aith unto Him, what is Truth? 
ITH this queſtion a Roman deputy 


\ once left the court of judicature, 
having fat upon the moſt important cauſe, 
that was ever tried upon earth, without 
waiting for a reply. And with ſimilar ſenti- 
ments, a late noble declaimer in favour of 
icepticiſm hath given but too great reaſon to 
luſpect, that he left the world; inattentive 

Yor II. C to 
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to former vindications offered for the annals 
of revealed truth; not permitted by the limits 
of natural conſtitution to wait any longer for 
a reply.” 

It is much to be lamented by every ſerious 
well-wiſher to mankind, eſpecially by thoſe, 
who are appointed inftruftors in the word of 
truth, and have the information of the hu- 
man intelle&t more particularly the object of 
their concern, that a ſpirit of pyrrhoniſm is 
grown fo prevalent in the preſent age. We 
have lived to fee, within the ſpace of a few 
years, the moſt obvious truths difputed, not 
only in religion, but in all points of ſcience. 
Different motives may have excited the de- 
bates ; while ſome have proceeded upon too 
refined a philoſophy, without any intention 
of doing miſchief; the ſprings of contro- 
verſy in others may not have fo good a plea 
in their behalf. 

The very exiſtence of all ſubſtances, whe- 
ther material or immaterial has been the ſub- 
ject of queſtion, between authors of a dif- 
ferent genius in thinking: ſome of whom 
have queried, whether our ſenſes may not de- 
ceĩve us in their reports concerning the reality 
of all corporeal objects; others have doubted, 

whether our ĩntellects may not deceive us in 


Ses the Philoſophical Works of the late Lord Bolingbroke. 


their 
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their abſtract reaſoning about the exiſtence of 
any immaterial ſubſtances. Thus would theſe 
two ſpecies of writers joined together take 
between them every being both material, and 
immaterial out of the world at once. Al- 
though none of their proofs, by which they 
would eſtabliſh their conceits, can be more 
clear than this, that /ometb:;ng muſt exiſt, 
becauſe we are conſcious that we ourſelves 
exiſt. And if we give up all evidence of 
ſenſe, we muſt give up at the ſame time the 
firſt inlets, and all the commen evidence of 
truth, upon which men act in general. 

Some have denied — as of 
mathematical ſcience : more the foundations 
of moral and religious ſcience. The attri- 
butes of the Deity, which one would think 
almoſt next to ſelf-evident truths, perhaps 
are ſo to beings of ſuperior intellefts to our- 
ſelves, being objects of their immediate in- 
tuition, have been brought into queſtion by 
thoſe who thought themſelves wiſe among 


men, becauſe it is faid we cannot adequately 


them in the abſtract. 

No wonder then, that the noble writer, 
who in his fr f# Philoſophy is fo free in his re- 
flex ions upon the firſt principles of ſcience, 
io dubious about the neceſſary perfections of 
the author of all ſcience, ſhould in a prior 
"WY work 
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work offered to the public, which will prin- 
cipally furniſh me with remarks for the ſub. 
ject of this and a following diſcourſe, have 
endeavoured to take away all ground of credit 
from ancient hiſtorical narration, which ad- 
mits only a degree of evidence much inferior 
to the former; eſpecially much inferior to 
mathematical prcof. The paſſions too, and 
worldly purſuits of mankind are much lefs 
intereſted, and their prepoſſeſſions leſs likely 
to be alarmed by the abſtraft deductions of a 
geometrical propoſition, than by more nearly 
affecting points of moral and hiſtorical ſpe- 
culation. If the firſt principles of mathbema- 
tical light then cannot eſcape the darkening 
clouds of controverſy, need we wonder, that 
biftorical faith, whether civil or religious, 
ſhould fuffer reproach under the tainting 
hands of the ſceptick ? 

Amidit theſe clouds of controverſies, and 
controverting writers, puzzled by the mazes, 
into which various ſophiſtries have led them, 
without a proper light or clue of reaſon to 
conduct them through the labyrinth, many 
ſeem to grow indifferent about any truth, or 
rather difpoſed to fk. in the words of Pilate, 
what is truth? Some men ſeem almoſt tempted 
to think of truth, what Brutus ſaid once of 
virtue, that the is only a mere name, not 2 
reality. The 
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The misfortune is, that where men ſet o 
with denying firſt principles in any ſcience, 
there remains nothing plainer to convince 
them. For ſome principles in moral and re- 
ligious ſcience, like ſome tions in ma- 
thematicks, ſeem, as it were, only to be de- 
monſtrated ex abfurds; i. e. from the abſurdity 
of admitting a contrary ſuppoſition, or of 
imagining them not to be true. It is dangerous 
therefore for young minds to ſet out with ſuch 
denials, or ſcruples about ſuch truths : be- 
cauſe it may be difficult for them to draw 
out the chain of reaſoning, that ſhall de- 
monſtrate to them the abſurdity. A further 
misfortune therefore hath ariſen, that ſome 
by early, or haftily imbibed prejudices have 
blinded themſelves to all important truths : 
they have voluntary ſhut their eyes againſt the 
light; or elfe ſeerng, they will not fee, and 
bearing they will not under land. 

Amidft fuch difficultics and diſcourage- 
ments, what can the friend of truth, or mi- 
nifter of the goſpel of truth attempt with 
hopes of ſucceſs? Tf the foundations be caft 
down what can the preacher of righteouſneſs 
do to reform mankind, or to reeſtabliſh them 
in moral equity? where can the diſpenſer of 


» Luke v2. 30. 


revealed 
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revealed truth begin, but by endeavouring to 
give men a ſenſe of truth; to inform them 
of its nature ; to ſatisfy them of its evidence; 
to convince them of its importance; to infer 
its obligations ; to guide them gently into its 
paths; to perſuade them, if they can be per- 
ſuaded, that truth, and eſpecially ſacred truth 
has a dire tendency to promote their fureſt 
intereſt, both as individuals, and as ſocial 
beings : becauſe it will lead them to act as 
the nature of things, whercunto they ſtand 
related, and as their own nature requires ; 
in the due diſcipline, gratification, and im- 
provement of which their real happineſs is 

Whereas man, being of a compound frame, 
is too apt to indulge one part of his nature in 
oppoſition to the other; which is one ſource 
of voluntary oppoſition to truth; nay is itſelf 
an actual oppoſition to truth. It is a ſpon- 
tancous oppoſition to what the real nature of 
things exiſting within ourſelves requires. For 
all error is not involuntary. But let men con- 
fider, that as all truth is founded in the na- 
ture and relations of things, fo conſequently 
muſt it be real. Thus founded, 
and thus real, it muſt be important ; if it be 
— to act according to the natural 
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cauſes of felicity - inſtituted by the Deity in 
the nature of the things which he created. 
_—_ n 
portant ; though all equally real. Religious 
truth muſt be important : becauſe it relates 
dodge Fo dhe, I ths, 
diſpoſer of happineſs, and our duty to him 
with whom we principally have to do; and 
| whoſe favour the whole ſam of our wel- 
foundation of true moral conduct, with which 
happineſs is connected in the natural order of 


will not therefore, I hope, be — > 
before the younger part of this audience, 
they may not be drawn afide from the purſuit 


Firſt, whereia truth conſiſts ; and what 


are the different capacitics, and qualifications 
requiſite for the ready perception thereof; 


Secondly, what are its different kinds of 
evidence ; = 


C4 
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Fourthly, into the injury they do to ſociety, 
who ſtudy by deluſive ſophiſtries to invalidate 
its evidence; and likewiſe into ſome few in- 


conſiſtences of a late writer, who has endea- 
voured to undermine, or deſtroy the force of 
all probable argument ; 

- Laſtly, what inferences may be drawn, 
under each diſcourſe, ſuitable to this place and 
1 


-- Firſt then, truth conſiſts in conjoining 
thoſe ideas, whoſe objects ſtand united in na- 
ture; or in disjoining thoſe, whoſe objects 
matually diſagree, according to the ſeveral 
agreements or diſagreements, the ſeveral he- 
bitudes, connexions, or relations of objects to 
each other. Wherever this conjunction, or 
ſeparation is made according to nature, there 
is truth. The reverſe of theſe conjunctions 
or ſeparations is ſalſehood. Hence we fee, 
that for the adequate diſcovery of truth, juſt 
and proper ideas of the objects muſt be ac- 
quired. Hence alſo we learn the difficulty of 
diſcerning truth, and the origin of many er- 
rors. Where the ideas of objects are imper- 


fect, the apprehenſion of their ſeveral relations 
8 to 
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to each other will for the moſt part be obſcure, 
frequently confuſed, in few cafes very clear 
and determinate. Where the ideas are falſe, 
the conjunctions of them will in moſt caſes 
neceſſarily be wrong ; or right only by ac- 
cident. 

Hence we ſee, that myſterious truths, or 
myſteries, as ſuch, will be relative merely to 
the intellects, that are employed about them. 
Thus the fame truth ſhall be evident to the 
underſtanding of a ſuperior being, or to one 
of the ſame rank converſant in that particular 
branch of ſcience, of which an inferior or 
uncultivated intelle& ſhall have very little, or 
perhaps no conception. 

Hence we ſee likewiſe how ſtrong prepoſ- 


ſeſſions, or invincible prejudices may ariſe. 
mur and lively apprehenſions 


poſed organs are apt to occahon wrong im- 
preſſions. Perſons of ſuch a genius are apt to 
compound haſtily fimple ideas, or ſuch as 
are nearly fimple, frequently ĩimperfect ones, 
into more obſcure and imperfet complex 
ideas; deviating till further from the relations 
of nature. An fimilitude ſhall give 
occaſion for a conjunction, where the realities 


are averſe. This latter is that work of the 
mind, 
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mind, which is called imagination or fancy; 
and the product thereof is what is vently 
ſtiled wit. Now where lively intellects have 
chuſe not the pains of altering thoſe impreſ- 
fions, of analyzing their ideas, or amending 
their complex notions. If organs indifpoſed 
have repreſented bitter for fweet, or fweet fo 
bitter, the objects will always be judged of, 
for the future, by the firſt injurious miſre- 
-preſentation from the report of ill-difpoſed 
ſenſes. 


Thus complex ideas neceflarily correſpond 
to ample ones; and falſe judgments attend 
upon falſe complexions of ideas. Objects at 
a diſtance are haſtily judged of by object 
near: thoſe that are inviſible, by thoſe, with 
which we are daily converſant. Many have 
been miſtaken in their determinations of this 
fort. Some have given the reins too far to 
imagination, which, as hath been obſerved, 
is nothing further than a free indulgence of 
the mind in haſty conjunctions or ſeparations, 
on account of apparent fimilitudes or diſh- 
militudes : others for this reaſon have grown 
too jealous, doubtful, or ſceptical about any 
truth; whoſe intellects, if rightly applied, 


© Iſai. v. 20. 
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dei 
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had been capable of more ſatisfactory infor- 
mation. Hence the pyrrhoniſt perceiving that 
men may be deceived in ſome things, will 


pretend to judge of none: bigotted neverthe- 
leſs at the fame time in his determinations 


humour with the world, and with themſelves, 
queries, and ſophiſtries againſt truth. Eipe- 
courſe of their own moral conduct. 

But it is no wonder, that they, whoſe prac- 
tice has long run counter to all eſtabliſhed no- 
tions of goodneſs and juſtice, ſhould maintain 
that goodneſs and juſtice are ſomewhat entirely 
different in the ſupreme being from what they 
are in them; and therefore that we can have no 
of moral attributes in the Deity; 
or of divine goodneſs and juſtice. It is true 
indeed, theſe attributes ought to be ſomewhat 
_—_ > OY S 
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«« juſtice,” faith our author, I am unable 
to frame any adequate notions from Goc: 
% works :” therefore it ſeems, they are not 
to be admitted as any principles at all of tea- 
ſoning. The argument amounts to this: of 
divine goodneſs and juſtice, we have no idea, 
becauſe we have not an adequate one. This 
is certainly a very ſtrained conclufion. 

It is true indeed, we may not know, what 
either goodneſs or juſtice is, as exiſting in 
the divine nature, fo far as to comprehend 
the whole plan or idea of it exiſting in the 
divine mind; we may not comprehend all its 
excellence; all the ſentiments, if I may ſo 
call them, or motives attending the exerciſc 
of it in the Deity : ſo far we may not under- 
ſtand it in the abſtract, if this may be called 
not underſtanding it in the abſtract, or its 
abſolute efſence. But ſtill we know, what 
good and juſt are in the concrete, as relative 
to created beings. We feel the effedts of 
what we univerſally call, and underſtand by 
fame idea of them in general, all the world 
over, whereſoever, or in whatſoever being 
they are faid to exiſt ; and if they are not 
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cience, in vain do we reaſon about any attri- 
butes or diſtant properties either of w:/dom or 
power 3 which he ſeems to acknowledge, and 
them only, in the Deity. 

For if wiſdom confiſts in contriving a fit 
end, or proper means tending to that end; 
goodneſs conſiſts in contriving an end, that 
tends to the happineſs of every object, that is 
not unworthy of it ; juſtice conſiſts in giving 
to every creature what is right, and due to 
it. So far we underſtand what we mean by 
either in the abſtract. And we fee tendencies 
enough of this kind in nature to give us 
ample demonſtration of goodneſs and juſtice 
in the author of nature. We fee the fame 
effects are produced, as by the attributes 
which we term juſtice and goodneſs : if the 
end is by free and immoral agents ſometimes 
obſtructed, or prevented, and this is made 
by him an objeftion to the acknowledgment 
of moral attributes in the Deity ; we might 
as well on this account queſtion what he 
calls the natural attributes, which are the 
only ones, that he ſeems willing to acknow- 
ledge; we might as well queſtion wiſdom in 
the defign, or power in the execution, as 
goodneſs in the intention, or juſtice in the 
diſtribution. We might as well ſuppoſe an 
imperfection of counſel in proportioning 


meals 
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means to the deſign, or inability to ſupport 
thoſe means, as a defect of will to intend, or 
to diſtribute general felicity. Thus upon 
the fame principles, or rather denial of all 
principles, we might give up all the attri- 
butes of the Deity at once: from whence 
the tranſition will be very eaſy into doubt- 
fulneſs about the exiſtence of a firſt cauſe to 
defign or execute at all; and about the rea- 
lity of all knowledge: even of our author's 
n Philoſophy. For a Deity ding by chance 
will be little better than the ancient doctrine 
of chance without a Deity. 
This will tend haſtily to univerſal ſcepti- 
ciſm ; ir nee cen be ay fork thing as a> 
be, vpen © Ketle ferious confideration. For 
one thing mu be granted, in oppoſition to 
the ancient doctrine of no-certaimry ; this 
muſt be true however, whether we perceive 
it or not; that things are, as they really are: 
this muff be true, ſuppoſing any thing at all 
exiſtent ; whether there be any intelligent 
being to perceive it or not; yet our own ex» 
iſtence ſeems to prove intelligent exiſtence. 
TELE ad. One b Bd > Sine 
truth: they do, and have exiſted, in ſuch, 
or ſuch a manner; or elſe they have cxiſted, 
and not exiſted, or been nothing, at the ſame 
time; 
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time; which is abſurd. To fay this, will 
be to give up all knowledge at once. If they 
&, and have cxiſted in ſuch, or ſuch a man- 
ger, they certainly become objects of know- 
* and certainly deſerve our examination, 
as far as we ſtand related to them ; as far as 
hath taught men, that they affect 
mankind. Here hiſtorical knowledge begins 
to have its merit ; as containing the annals of 
experience, or paſt exiſtence, and ſhewing 
how moral agents have been affected by the 
deings that ſurrounded them. 
But to proceed in our inquiries concerning 
the qualifications requiſite for the perception 
of truth; we may obſerve further, that as 
natural appetites may be depraved by irre- 
gular indulgences, fo natural organs may 
thereby be corrupted, impaired, and diſqua- 
lied for the right reception of juſt and 
mit every ray of light with a yellow tincture. 
If this tincture be attended to in the conſe- 
quent operations of the mind, falſe judgments 
will be paſſed upon every viſible object before 
- us. It is no wonder, that the eye of the in- 
moral foul! ſhould be jaundiced to every ray 
of religious truth, which enters with full di- 
rections to moral virtue. Evidence therefore 
will be called in queſtion, which is naturally 


47 
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clear, but only obſerved through a vicious 
medium. And as the rays of evidence, like 
the rays of ſolar light, come with different 
degrees of ſtrength and moment, thoſe which 
proceed with leſs degrees of progreflive force, 
will, in their paſſage through different me- 
diums, be further refracted out of the ſtrait 
natural line, and turned from the way of 
truth. This remark leads us, 


Secondly, to make ſome few obſervations 
upon the different evidences of truth. 


Theſe depend upon the different nature of 
the objects, from whoſe relations it refults, 
compared with the intellects employed about 
them. There are objects, whoſe relations 
are ſeen by immediate intuition. There are 
abſtract truths, which are ſelf- evident, as foon 
as propoſed to the mind : which by a kind of 
violence, as it were, conſtrain afſent ; the 
will of the Deity thus ordaining in the very 
formation of the ſoul, and its reflections upon 
its own ideas. There are other truths, which 
flow by neceſſary conſequence from this in- 
tuitive knowledge, or theſe ſelf-evident pro- 
poſitions ; ſo that if the one be true, the other 
muſt be true alſo. Such are all the truths 


evinced by what we call demonſtrative evi- 
dence. 
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dence. Again there is knowledge which re- 
cedes ſtill further from intuition, from felfe 
evidence, or demonſtration ; which yet Has 
all the evidence of truth, that the nature of 
things will admit ; and truth being founded 
in the nature of things, greater ſurely cannot 
be than is conſiſtent with that na- 
ture in which it exiſts : though this inferior 
kind of evidence then does not infer a pro- 
poſition to be fo neceſſarily true, as that the 
contrary thereto ſhould involve a neceflary 
abſurdity, yet this muſt be received as know- 
ledge, for the neceſſary ends of life, and ac- 
tion, and happineſs. This is called moral! 
aſſurance, moral certainty, moral evidence, or 
probability. Of this kind are all thoſe truths, 
whoſe evidence depends upon the teſtimony 
of others ; teſtimony, whether divine, or hu- 
man. The former mult riſe in its authority 
above the latter in jon, as it is more 
ſtrongly proved to be divine: foraſmuch as 
we know, that an all- perfect being will not 
prockim a falſhood, neither will he deceive 
his creatures. 
Here then facred hiſtory begins to have its 
weight. For an hiſtorical narration of facts 
already paſt, whatever our author may think 
of it, may certainly be inſpired, as well as a 
prophetic prediction of facts yet to come. 
Vor. II. D All 
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All theſe degrees, and ſpecies of knowledge 
have their reſpective ends, and uſes, and exi- 
dence; and whether acquired by intuition, 
by deductions of reaſon, by teſtimony, or by 
immediate inſpiration, are all dependent upon 
him, who is the God of 
knowledge. If the Deiſt rightly conſidered 
this, he might be leſs inclined to boaſt of the 
ſufficiency of his own reafon fet in compe- 
the author of his reaſon likewiſe. For both 
are derived from God, cither mediately or 
immediately. The difference only is, that 
whereas one is derived in an ordinary way, 
and operates and advances according to the 


And if any perſon ſhall object to inſpin- 
tion, becauſe it is uncommon, or ſupernatu- 
ral, let him prove, if he can, any abſurduy 
in the ſuppoſition, that the author of intellet 


to ane foul than to another, or much clearer 
1 * 1: Ginouifbine facult; 
to one than to another; or knowledge in ⸗ 
much clearer and more immediate manner io 

one 
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doe than to another: to ſay that a thing is 
uncommon, or extraordinary, is far from 
proving, that it is not real. 

But we may obſerve likewiſe further, with 
regard to our author's very contemptuous 
treatment of the ſtudy of almoſt any trath, 
except hiſtorical, that all truths may not be 
equally uſeful any more than their objects; 
nor all equally applicable to the common 
offices of life in ion to their evidence, 
or ſeveral degrees of certainty. Some termi- 
nate merely in ſpeculation, eſpecially with 
reſpect to moſt minds converſant about them. 
Some, the further they recede from abſtract 
ſpeculation, and the more they are applied to 
outward ob; and intermix with common 
affairs of the world, the more ſerviceable they 
become to mankind. This is the cafe of 
mathematical truths, of late years applied to 
experimental reſearches and diſcoveries. 

The uſefulneſs of all &;or:ical truth cannot 
be more ſtrongly illuſtrated, than in the en- 
comiums paſſed upon it by the late noble 
writer already alluded to; who yet has pro- 


coeeded further in his endeavours to under- 


mine the credit of all ancient hiſtory, than 
any writer that ever undertook to ſpeak the 
praiſes of all hiſtorical inquiry, and to make 
hiſtory almoſt the only kind of ſcience worth 

D 2 our 
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our ſtudy. Let us obſerve the precautions 
with which he ſets out. 

« To diſſolve the charm of impoſitions or 
© enchanted caftles in hiſtory, faith he, we 
« muſt begin at the beginning of them; we 
© muſt examine ſcrupulouſly the foundations, 
* on which they lean.” * But what if aſter- 
wards he allows no authority of ancient hiſ- 
tories yet remaining, by which they are to 
be examined, or on which we may lean in 
our reſearches? What if all ſuch laborious 
examinations, and collations of parallel places 
in various ancient hiſtorians, which is the 
only accurate way of examining ſcrupu- 
« Jouſly, from the beginning,” is called by 
him, only filling our heads with learned 
% lumber ? Shall the authority of all ancient 
hiſtory be tried by the verdict of mere mo- 
dern inquiiition, without any deference to 
the examinations or judgment of our anceſ- 
tors in all preceding ages? Or can it be tried 
by thoſe our anceitors in ſcience, without 
peruſing, canvafling, or paying any regard to 
the works, which they have left us? We 


* are to begin at the beginning: and yet, 
it ſeems, there is no original authority, no 


collateral teſtimony from the beginning to 


4 Ser Letters on the fludy of hiſtory, Vol. I. p. 3, 9. 
© Ib. p. 8, g. 
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ſupport us. The young pupil in the ſcience 
of the world is to ſtudy univerſal hiſtory : in 
order to be perfect in this ſtudy, ** he is to 
« begin at the beginning, and to examine 
« ſcrupulouſly :” and yet within a very few 
lines he is admoniſh&d by the ſame author, 
rather to admit all the ** anachroniſms of a 
« Tewiſh chronologer, than fill his head with 
learned lumber,” by examining all that con- 
temporary writers have ſaid upon ancient ſub- 
jets. Such is the conſiſtency of this noble 
tutor's directions and admonitions in the very 
threſhold of his work, from whence he ſets 
forwards in his exhortations to the ſtudy of 
hiſtory! And thus far may be ſufficient to 
have remarked upon his advice at preſent. 

It is an eaſy matter to declaim againſt the 
credit of hiſtory, facred, or profane: but we 
may juſtly query, whether it be ſo conſiſtent 
with this author's plan to derogate ſo much 
from the authority of ancient hiſtory, at the 
very time, when he is exhorting his pupil to 
the ſtudy of wniver/al hiſtory, and to be- 
gin at the beginning.” For as much as 
there is no period of time, whoſe events have 
not connexions, cither mediate or immediate, 
with thoſe of former times, till we arrive at 
the firſt zra of all things. 


Hs: 
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He ſee ins to deſpiſe, and would by artful 
infinuation bring into contempt many, if not 
moſt other beneficial ſtudies, in which he 
hath not been himſelf fo freely converſant, 
as abſolutely uſeleſs : * as only a fpecious, 
and ingenious fort of idleneſs, ſuch are his 
words, ©* a kind of creditable ignorance, az 
* tending neither to make us better citizens, 
4 nor better men.” This ſeems to be all the 
emolument, which he thinks the generality 
of men reap even from the ſtudy of hiſtory, 
the advantage of a falſe eſteem, ariſing from 
a * creditable ignorance.” 

% An application to any ſtudy, that tends 
te neither directly, nor ĩndĩrectly, to make us 
c better men and better citizens,” * under 
which cenſure, compared with other paſſages 
of his writings, he ſeems defirous artfully to 
include moſt of the graver, ſpeculative, uſe- 
ful ſtudies ; every application of this kind,” 
ND nn OT” 
e ſort of idleneſs, and the 
« quire by it is a creditable kind of i 
% nothing more. This creditable kind of ig 
© norance is, in my opinion, the whole be- 
« nefit, which the ity of men, even 
«* of the moſt learned, reap from the ſtudy 


f Ib. p. 14, 15, &c. compared. 5 Pag. 14. 15 
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« of hiſtory; and yet the ſtudy of hiſtory 
« ſeems to me, of all other, the moſt proper 


derogates 
to aſk, what kind of inquiry after truth is 
there to be conceived, that can be 
abſolutely, and entirely uſeleſs ; that has not 
in ſome ſenſe or other, cither directly, or in- 


» qu 


— 
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directly, a tendency to improve, and make 
men wiſer, and better, and conſequently hap. 
pier; better as individuals, and conſequently 
better members of ſociety ? Every refinement 
of the human intelle& is a kind of meliora- 
tion of the natucal mind. Induſtry in our 
purſuits of knowledge may, at leaſt, be a 
guard of virtue, if it is nothing more; and 
by being an employment in that which is 
harmleſs, may be a ſecurity from falling into 
that which is vicious. For the mind muf 
be employed ſome way or other. And the 
amuſements in the ſearch of truths, which 
are not of importance, if we can ſay what are 


not, may be exerciſes of the intellect, in- 
to 


tended for its em keep it from 
ſtagnation in indolence, as the body has its 
different kinds of exerciſe, for the preſerva« 
tion of its health, and vigour. 

I ſhould now therefore to make 
fome few remarks upon the importance of 
truth, of whatever nature its evidence may 
be, and to confider the injury which they do 
to ſociety, who ſtudioufly endeavour to inva- 
lidate the evidence and authority of truth in 
general: adding ſome few further obſerva- 
tions upon the inconſiſtency of the noble 
writer's objections to all common evidence of 
hiſtorical truth, with his only plan of 


uſeful 
ſtudy. 
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ſtudy. But to ſatisfy theſe heads, would tire 
your patience too much at preſent. I ſhall 
beg leave therefore to reſerve them for the 
ſubject of another diſcourſe; and ſhall con- 
clude this with a ſhort inference from what 
has hitherto been obſerved, ſuitable to this 
time and place. 

It is the creditable province of thoſe, who 
refide in theſe ſeats of literature, to be em- 
ployed in the purſuit or communication of 
tion of thoſe, who firſt fixed, and endowed 


tary truths, important to man, whether 

fidered in his natural, moral, civil, or reli- 
gious capacity: for in cach of theſe capacities 
truth highly affefts him. In the fuller pro- 
ſecution of this defign, you will be differently 


dence in life. But then remember, there are 
univerſal common to all, to be 
iumbibed in ſeaſon, within theſe nurſeries of 
ſcience, as elements of fut te vegetation in 
knowledge : the elements of future vegeta- 
tion, if I may ſo call it, to opening minds; 
which will be diverfified by their future ne- 
ceflary employments. Endeavour therefore 
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to prepare yourſelves betimes for theſe em- 
ployments, by treaſuring up in the ſpring of 
life a proper ſtore of principles, by laying a 
good foundation of elemental literature. For, 
if you are hereafter to ſearch for materials, 
when you ought to build ; or begin to build 
without a ſolid foundation, the ſuperſtructure 
be tottering and unſteady; ready to be ſhaken 
down by the firſt blaſt of oppolng wind, be- 
cauſe it is founded upon the ſand. 

Various occupations and profeſſions in life 
will hereafter require in you various kinds of 
knowledge, and principles well eſtabliſhed in 
various kinds of truth: efpecially in an age, 
which ſets up for maſterſhip in ſcience. Let 
no man too haſtily, or contemptuouſly deſpiſe 
that truth in purſuit of which his acighbour 
is engaged. For all truth will be of uſe to 
moral agents; all at leaſt, when diſcovered, 
will be pleafing to intellectual beings. Uni- 
verſal ſcepticiſm muſt be a kind of gloomy 
maze. Truth is the object of all ſcience: 
and certain acknowledged principles of truth 
are the only ligkr, by which the traveller in 
ſcience can direct his ſteps. The attainment, 
and illuſtration of truth will be the 
aim of every one engaged in any profeſſion of 
ſcience, who acts with honour, and conſiſt 


ently 
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The Nature, Evidence, and Impor- 
tance of Truth, confidered. —— 
Preached before the Univerfity of 
Oxford, Dec. 1, 1754. Publiſhed 
at the Requeſt of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and Heads of Houſes. 


* 


Joun XVIII. 38. 
Pilate ſaith unto Him, what is Truth ? 


HATEVER might have been the 
intention of Pate in aſking this 
queſtion, whether merely to ſcoff at our Sa- 
viour's doctrine, or to cavil, where he had 
nothing reaſonable to object; we find it was 
not aſked with a defire of information : for 


he did not wait for a reply. How lightly 
ſoever 
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What one kind of truth or falſhood is, 
truth in common converfation, and how 
great its importance in ſocial life ; we are all 
pretty well ſenfible, even without a defini- 
tion. We know it to be a tation of 
things, or facts, as they really are: falſhood 
the reverſe. We are no leſs ſenſible of the 
ill effects arifing from a general violation of 
truth in common life. Yet wherein is the 
principal harm arifing from hence, but that 
it draws our fellow beings into falſe perſua- 


fions concerning things to which they ſtand 
related, into conſequent miſconduR, and error 
of action, in the common concerns of life ? 

| And 
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And if truth current in common converſation 
be of ſuch moment, ſhall not truth recorded 
in writing be judged of equal concern at 
leaſt ? the violation or miſrepreſentation of it 
be eſteemed an equal treſpaſs upon mutual 
confidence ? for what are books, but written 
language, or written converſation addreſſed 
to the world, inftead of fingle perſons ? and 
may not falſhood or truth mif- 
therein, be much more fatally 
miſchievous, as the venom may become more 
diffuſed ? This ſhould excite men to be zeal- 
ous in the defence of truth, for the common 
benefit of mankind, of individuals, and the 
body ſocial. 

Probable truth, we know, is at beſt often- 
times hardly to be diſcerned ; eſpecially where 
ſequently the relations are but obſcurely ſeen. 
This is the foundation of myſteries to inferier 
underſtandings like thoſe of men, which to 
ſuperior capacities are well - comprehended 
truths. Yet, even with reſpect to the infe- 
rior faculties, there may be evidence enough 
to fatisfy, that the relations of objects exĩit, 
though there is not ability enough to com- 


prehend — — or perſpicuity enough to 
„the manner Sow 


they ex. But what can be the marie of 
ſtudying 
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ſtudying to perplex truth, where open ſigna- 
tures of reality are found, if there be ſuch 3 
thing as reality ? It will be our 
then, the diſcretion at leaſt of thoſe who are 
juſt entering upon the ſtage of knowledge and 
experience, to be upon their guard againſt 
ſuch authors, as argue againſt principles ac- 
knowledged in all preceding ages. It will be 
their juſt caution at leaſt, not to deny truths 
by hypotheſis, or merely upon a principle of 
adherence to ſome ſceptical author. For is 
it more to inſtance only in one caſe, 
that hiſtorians of all ages ſhould have been 
determined voluntary impoſtors, or that the 
man who could affert, or furmiſe ſuch gene- 
ral delufion to be, if I may fo expreſs it, im- 
poſed by whole-fale, ſhould have been him- 
ſelf grievouſly out of humour with mankind, 
extremely jealous, or extremely prejudiced 
againſt his fellow-creatures, to ſuſpect fo 
heavily their opinions or their honeſty ? 

eise 
text I propoſed to inquire, 
Firſt, wherein truth conſiſts ; and what 
are the different capacities, and qualifications 
requiſite for the ready perception thereof ; 


Secondhy, 
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Secondly, what are its different kinds of 
evidence ; 


Thirdly, into the importance of truth; 


Fourthly, into the injury they do to ſo- 
ciety, who ſtudy by delufive ſophiſtrĩes to 
invalidate its evidence; and hkewiſe into 
ſome few inconſiſtencies of a late writer, who 
has endeavoured to undermine, or deſtroy the 


force of all probable argument 


Laftly, what inferences may be drawn, 
under each diſcourſe, ſuitable to this place 
and audience. 


It hath been obſerved then, in my former 
diſcourſe, that the evidences of truth are dif- 
ferent, according to its different kinds of ob- 
jects correſpondent in nature: conſequently 
he, who demands a different kind of evidence 
from that which the nature of things admits, 
is unreaſonable ; becauſe he acts inconſiſtently 
with the nature and relations of things, which 
require his aſſent. For evidences are not al- 
ways proportioned to the importance of the 
truth propoſed. Hiſtory admits only of pro- 
bable evidence, yet the importance of hiſtory 
is univerſal. It is one of the great privileges 
of a rational being, agreeably to the ſenti- 

Vox. II. E ments 
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ments of a learned heathen,* to compare the 
paſt with the preſent, and from thence in the 
connective chain of events to infer the future. 
Ancient patriarchal hiſtory, as recorded in 
the books of Moſes, may perhaps be thought 
by ſome to have little relation to zs: but 
ſurely whatever comes to us with divine cre- 
dentials, as a revelation of the will of the 
Creator from the Creator himſelf, muſt be 
of conſequence. As it ſerves to diſtinguiſh 
ſome of the firſt zras of the world, but eſpe. 
cially as far as it points at goſpel truth, and 
contains any thing prediftive or prefigurative 
of goſpel revelation, it muſt be of greater 
moment. All ſucceeding hiſtory, as it opens 
gradually, till it arrives at the full difplay of 
this revelation, muſt be of the higheſt im- 
portance, as it is one of the ſtrongeſt proofs 
of the divine original of the goſpel, drawn 
from the completion of prophecies, the ac- 
compliſhment of ancient types and _ 
This leads us then, 


Thirdly, to make ſome few remarks upon 
the importance of truth, whatever its evi- 
zence may be. 


And here nothing can be ſaid of it more 
important than this, that truth is the light 
Tull. de Officus. 


and 
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and guide of life. Whoſoever walketh in 
ignorance, walketh in darkneſs, and knoweth 
not whither he goeth. Therefore was Tefus 
called the hight of the world,* becauſe he came 
to reveal, and bear witneſs unto the truth. 
As truth is founded in the nature of things, 
and is cloſely inherent in their very effence ; 
ſo happineſs muſt be connected with it: for- 
aſmuch as happineſs muſt arife from the con- 
formity of our nature to the intentions of 
objects with which we are connected. Falſe 
notions of objects therefore lead men into 
falſe purſuits of happineſs, and are the great 
foundations of difappointment, which is the 
ground of miſery. 

Truth then, and true conceptions of things, 
ought to be the firſt and prevailing object of 
our ait, in the purſuit of true felicity. 
Its importance may not always be propor- 
tioned to its evidence; nor conſequently is it 
neceffary that every ſtudy ſhould be equally 
important to every man, any more than that 
every truth ſhould be ſo. Relations to diffe- 
rent objects will make different truths im- 
portant. Raſhly therefore doth he argue, 
who would have all men engaged in the pur- 
ſuit of only one, and the fame truth. How- 


o Joun vill. 12. 
E 2 ever 
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ever one there is univerſally neceſſary, and the 
purſuit of that one, will certainly denote the 
higheil diſcretion and prudence, which con- 
duds to the molt folid, and permanent hap- 
pineſs. The ſtudy of revelation, if God hath 
made a revelation, (and ſurely it muſt be of 
conſequence to moral agents to inquire, whe- 
ther the Creator hath revealed his will or 
not,) muſt be the moſt intereſting of all 
ſtudies. It is the advantage of the generality 
of thoſe who have the happineſs to be edu- 
cated in this place, that their time is dedi- 
cated to this moſt important ſtudy, for fo we 
may venture to ſtile it, as in one place it is ſo 
ſtiled by our author himſelt.* 

But the purſuit of any truth almoſt, ex- 
cept hiſtorical, is in other places held very 
cheap by him : and even this is very much 
degraded in general below the dignity of ſci- 
ence. Indeed for any man to beftow a great 
deal of time upon that, which has no viſible 
end or uſe, may be trifling in effect, and a 
kind of comparative idlenefs. And where in- 
tuitive knowledge, univerfally acknowledged 
principles, or propoſitions mathematically de- 
monſtrated are plainly repugnant, the purſuit 
can hardly not appear ridiculous. But fall 


© P. 173. 
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no real truth is without ſome conſequences : 
and therefore haſtily to pronounce the ſearch 
after any to be abſolutely void of all poſſible 
uſe, becauſe the end is not immediately vi- 
fible to us, is certainly a very bold, if not 
preſumptuous aſſertion at leaſt ; and a very 
contemptuous way of treating the judgment 
of thoſe, who are engaged therein. All phi- 
loſophical inquiries certainly have their poſ- 
fible ends and uſes ; eſpecially all modern re- 
ſearches into the receſſes of nature have been 
ſhewn by experience to convey their reſpective 
benefits to mankind in general, though not 
viſible to every incurious eye; as they have 
their connexions with nature, or as they are 
induſtrious travels after her, in fearch of her 
relations. Particular experimental uſes have 
ſometimes been ſtruck out, after the general 
ſpeculative principles have been long diſco- 
vered, and effects have been thereby fatisfac- 
torily linked on to their proper cauſes. Wit- 
poſitions to natural experimental philoſophy. 
For where laws of action can be deduced by 
geometrical principles, the cauſe ſhewn equal 
to the effect, the effect exactly correſpondent 
to the cauſe, neither greater, nor leſs, but 
accurately proportioned, and experiment joins 
in concert to confirm the deduction, fuch 

E 3 know- 
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knowledge muſt be very ſatisfactory, and 
pleafing to the human mind, as well as very 
beneficial to individuals, and to human fo- 
ciety. It is wrong to imagine, that all va. 
luable knowledge, or uſeful ſtudy ſhould be 
confined merely to political narrations of 
hiſtory. 
All laborious collections of words in Gs 
rent languages and tranſlations of them into 
the mother language of each country, how 
much ſoever the taſk may be ridiculed by our 
author,“ are ſo many obligations heaped upon 
mankind by the compilers. The labour may 
appear dull to men of quick and lively genius; 
but the more tedious, aud lefs entertaining 
the labour, the greater is the obligation con- 
ferred upon mankind thereby. For how would 
our author's own pupils be fo well or cafily 
qualified for the ſtudy of univerſal biſtory, in 
all the learned languages, without ſuch ope- 
roſe aſſiſtances prepared ready to their hands; 
if every man were firſt to compile his own 
gloffary in each language, before he began? 
A work of life muſt precede the entrance of 
each pupil upon the ſtudy of hiſtory. 

Again, the ſpeculative geometrician may 
be ridiculed by men whoſe only talent is 2 


2. 5. 


kttle 
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r wit, perhaps only a little, 
low, ſmart buffoonry. Whereas great open- 
ings have been made into the wonders of 
nature, and the marvellous works of provi- 
dence by the flow reſearches of the geome- 
trical philoſopher, and many uſeful diſcoveries 
deduced by mathematical laws. 
There is in ſhort, as Tully fays of virtues, 
a kind of concatenation of truths among each 
other, ſo that one naturally infers another; 
where we did not perhaps at firſt perceive the 
connexion, or the ſeveral links of argument 
in the connecting chain. Wherever we find 
any man therefore treating almoſt every ra- 
tional, generous kind of purſuit after truth, 
but his own, with contempt, we may in ge- 
neral with good reaſon ſuſpect him of great 
pride, and felf-conceit, of an high opinion 
about his own abilities, and knowledge, and 
Kill in the application of his abilities. Where- 
as all men's minds were not originally formed 
or intended for the fame ſtudies, any more 
than all men's bodies were faſhioned for the 
fame labours. Society, and the very ends of 
focial life require a difference in both. 80 
that we may apply to different talents of the 
foul, what St. Paul writeth, under the fame 
metaphor, of different members of the body; 
if the whole were an eye, where were the hear- 
E 4 ing ? 
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ing? If the whole were hearing, where were 
te ſinelling? But now hath God diipenſed 
the different talents of the foul, as it hath 
bim, and every talent hath its proper 
uſes in the body ſocial. 

Of the importance of truth Biſtarical let 
our author ſpeak his ſentiments i. his own 
words : only let us firſt obſerve, that hiſtori- 
cal evidence is at beſt but probable : nay he 
will not ſometimes allow to ancient hiſtory 
any degree even of probability itſelf : but this 
s to run into extremes, as I have obſerved, 
inconſiſtent with his own plan of ſtudy. Evi- 
dence indeed may be leſs cogent, the higher 
we advance up into ancient days : light, the 
further you recede from the luminous body, 
it is certain, grows leſs glaring, leſs diſtinct 
and forcible in its impreflions : but ſtill this 
proves not, that there is no reality of exif- 
tence in that body, or that the rays proceed- 
ing from it are not real rays, but phantoms. 
Let us however attend to this author's en- 
comiums upon hiſtorical inſtruction. « Hif- 
* tory,” faith he, is philoſophy ſpeaking 
« by example:* the ſchool of example is the 
« world : the maſters of this ſchool hiſtory, 
and experience.* By hiſtory,” faith he, a 

* z Cor. 271. 17, 18. P. 40, 47. P. 15. 

« man 
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« man may acquire in a few years, the ex- 
« perĩence of more centuries, than any of the 
« patriarchs ſaw.”* But let us juſt obſerve 
here, that ſoon after we are confined by him 
of two hundred years upwards immediately 
preceding our own days. Yet faith he, by 
* hiſtory we are caſt back, as it were, into 
« former ages ; we live with the men, who 
« lived before us; and we inhabit countries 
« that we never ſaw. It ſhews us cauſes as 
in fact they were laid, with their immediate 
effects; and it enables us to gueſs at future 
events.] Again, hiſtory is converſant about 
« the paſt; and by knowing the things that 
« have been, we become better able to judge 
« of the things that are.”* Such are the 
praiſes of hiſtory allowed by our author, and 
ſuch is his conſiſtency in reaſoning ! 

Now if ſuch be the juſt commendations of 
hiſtorical knowledge in general, as much 
ſurely may be faid with equal juſtice at leaſt 
of ſacred hiſtory, which contains the annals 
of divine revelation, and divine economy 
with moral agents, according to their re- 
ſpective exigencies and occafions. Conſe- 
quently it muſt contain inſtruction as unpor- 


> p. 67. 
tant 
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tant at leaſt, as any that is conveyed by the 
records of experience in profane hiſtory, and 
therefore ought to obtain equal attention at 
leaſt to its proofs, being derived from the 
God of knowledge, paſt, as well as 
who ſeeth throughout the whole line of ex- 
at once. 
Since therefore ſuch is the importance of 
truth, ſuch the uſes of hiſtorical ſcience, let 


us now proceed, 


Fourthly, to examine the injury they do to 
ſociety, who endeavour to invalidate the evi- 
dence, and authority of truth ; and to make 
a further remark or two upon the inconſiſ- 
tencies of our author, who has laboured to 
undermine or deſtroy the force of all probable 
argument. 


The principles of moral and religious truth, 
with their neceſſary deductions, are the only 
ſecure ſource and cement of ſocial union. 
Hiſtory is a confirmation of theſe principles, 
and the juſtice of theſe deductions, by expe- 
rience. The more then you contract the 
ſtream of hiſtorical knowledge, in its current 
from the fountain head of time, the more 
you reduce thoſe confirmations deducible from 


experience, which give ſtrength and vigour 
to 
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moral principles. If all ancient profane hiſ- 
tory is to be traduced as romance, where 
will be the great uſe of reading, what our 
author preſcribes alone to be read? where 
will be the benefat of confidering, as to ex- 
perimental knowledge, what never exiſted in 
fact? If all facred hiſtory is to be ſet aſide 
as impoſture, and yet revealed religion, as 
he aſſerts, is only to be proved by hiſtorical 
evidence,” where ſhall we chriſtians go for 
proofs of our religion ? 9258 
us to give up all proofs of our religion at 
once, and then to ſay, that there is no re- 
ligion ? In ſhort, according to theſe tenets, 
what hiſtory remains for the accompliſhment 
of the fine gentleman ? fince hiſtory, it ap- 
pears, is to be his principal, if not his fole 
accompliſhment. For the narrations of n- 


have actually had equal exceptions made to 
them, even the very beſt of them, by equally 
ſceptical modern writers. Becauſe if we have 
leſs acquaintance with ancient facts, it may 
be faid, we are apt to have more partiality 
about madern ones. Writers contemporary 
with the facts they relate, or nearly contem- 


I See P. 82, 105, 315, 118, 122, 131. 
> See P. 83, 85, 87. P. 275, 385. 
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porary it may be faid, will always be liable 
to exceptions of party-prejudice, as thoſe 
who write of diſtant times, are hable to ex- 
ceptions of imperfe& information in facts. 
« Contem writers,” faith our author, 
« are the moſt liable to be warped from the 
« ſtrait rule of truth.”* A terrible ſhock 
this, given by himſelf to the credit of mo- 
dern hiftory ! 

Almoſt every ſpecies of learning then is, 
in ſome place or other of his writings, re- 
preſented by him as uſeleſs and ridiculous, 
but hiſtorical ; and yet this is placed upon a 
very precarious foundation. It is hiſtory 
alone, that we are to depend upon for a pro- 
per rule of life; and yet in the next pages of 
his book we are advertiſed, that we have no 
reaſonable dependence upon this rule. What 
is this, but to inform me, that I have no 
ground in ſcience to fet my foot upon, but 
this fingle ſpot, which he points out before 
me? and yet this ſpot is fo flippery, fo fal- 
lacious, ſo hollow, and fuch treacherous 
ground, that I cannot with any ſafety reſt 
my foot there. An uncomfortable proſpect 
ſurely this, at ſetting out in ſcience; to be 
under obligations of ſtepping forwards, and 


® P. 138. 


yet 
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yet to have no ground to walk upon without 


pprehenſive of this ob- 
to his letters, that * univerſal pyr- 
choniſm might be eſtabliſhed upon his prin- 
ciples, and therefore puts on the maſk of 
againſt it. But whilſt he aims to 
exert his talent of wit upon the ſceptic, he 
either does not, or pretends not to ſee, that 
his own principles run deep into unter al 
ſcepticiſm. 


He aſſerts it to have been long matter of 
aſtonĩſhment to him, why chriſtian divines 
„have taken ſo much filly pains to eſtabliſh 
* myſtery on metaphyſics, revelation on phi- 
* loſophy, and matter of fact on abſtrat 
« reaſoning.” * Objections fimilar to this 
have incautioufly been made by others againſt 
ſome of our ableſt and moſt pious divines, 
and therefore may deſerve an anſwer. The 
reaſon of ſuch pains is but too clear and ma- 
nifeft. For will not the unbeliever expect 
to be anſwered in the ſcience within the 
ſphere of which his objection is ftated, or 
from whence his principle is taken ? In or- 
der to convince the objector, will it not be 


neceſſary to prove either that the principle 


P. 137. * P. 134, 169. P. 175. 
aſſumed 
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aſſumed by him is not true, or the conſe. 
quence not rightly deduced ? So far the ar. 
gumentation will naturally fall within ſome 
learned ſcience, perhaps of metaphyfics, or 
ſome other branch of philoſophy and abſtract 
reaſoning. Thus far the proofs or illuſtra- 
tions of different points of divinity may lie 
within different branches of ſcience. And 
thus far the pains beſtowed upon theſe ſci- 
ences, and the topics of argument deduced 
from thence will neither be y nor uſeleſs. 
For is the theologiſt to prove, or illuſtrate 
by any one ſcience only, that which natu- 
rally falls under the province of another ? 
The unbeliever by ſuch means might gain 
advantages over his chriſtian antagoniſt, 
which our author probably could have wiſh- 
ed him. For is a metaphyſical doubt to be 
ſettled by hiſtory ? Is a logical queſtion to 
be anſwered by hiſtorical ſolution ? Is a phy- 
fical ſcruple to be fatisfied by hiſtorical nar- 
ration? Our author ſurely muſt have ſeen 
the weakneſs and fallacy of ſuch reaſonings. 
They are in ſhort the diſputers of this world, 
who make metaphyſics, philoſophy, and ab- 
ſtract reaſoning much oftener neceſſary in 
divinity, than they otherwiſe would be. Be- 
fades, where is the harm of confirming, u- 
luſtrating, or inculcating important truths 
by 
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by principles of any ſcience, which may 
be judged beſt adapted to the purpoſe? An 
age, that profeſſes ſcience, ſeems to be ſa- 
tisfied only with arguments deduced from 
learned ſcience. Revelation reſting only upon 
hiſtorical ground, or its own internal aſſer- 
tions, will not fatisfy all ; with many will 
not have its full weight and influence. The 
morals of the goſpel are, in this age, required 
to be proved not inconfiſtent with moral 
principles founded in the laws of nature: 
the doctrines of the goſpel, though in ſome 
points ſuperior to the adequate reach of hu- 
man philoſophy, yet not abſolutely contra- 
dictory to principles of human abſtract reaſon. 
And further, in the illuſtration or inculcation 
of moral truths, various topics of argument, 
various motives for inforcement, various fi- 
gures in deſcription, may be very appoſitely 
borrowed, and accommodated to the purpoſe 
from various arts and ſciences. 

This ſuggeſts a ſerious inference or two 
from what has been offered in theſe two diſ- 
courſes, applicable to thoſe, who are ſituated 
for education in- this place ; of which they 
will find the importance, as ſoon as they 
enter upon their reſpective employments in 


life, particularly they who are deſigned for 
The 


the ſacred office of the clergy. 
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The different kinds of truth, that exift in 
the world, and have their relation to us, and 
are the ſubjet of modern ſpeculation and 
converſation, the various ways in which truth 
may be conveyed, rendered conſpicuous, and 
inforced, require applications to different 
kinds of ſcience in thoſe, who are defirous to 
be common friends of truth, and to diſcharge 
the duties of their reſpective callings with 
fidelity, eſpecially thoſe who are by their 
vocation appointed miniſters of the word of 
truth. In this age of profeſſed literature a 
greater degree of knowledge will be required 
of thoſe, who have received an education 
within theſe nurſeries of learning, than would 
have been needful in darker ages. Among 
the laity cis perſon may excell in ane branch 
of ſcience, that in another; it may perhaps 
hardly be more ſafe for him, who is called 
to be the miniſter of the word of truth, than 
for the orators of old amongſt the Romans, 
to be entirely ignorant almoſt in any. The 
prieſts lips are to retain knowledge ; he maſt 
have a mind opened and prepared to compre» 
hend, and a mouth ready to explain truth. 
At this fountain the thirſty are to drink : 
happy is it for them, if when they aſk, he is 


* Mal. 11. 7. 


both 
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both willing and able to ſupply them with 
loing water 

But let it be remembered, that every de- 
gree of finite knowledge is relative, all ſape- 
tiorĩity of knowledge is comparative; being 
greater, or lefs, in proportion to the intel- 
lets of thoſe, with whom it is compared: 
all inftruQtion is to be adapted to the capacity 
of the learner, and fuited to the nature of 
the truth delivered, or occaſionally defended. 
Hiſtories are to be confirmed ; cuſtoms ex- 
plained ; parables unveiled ; metaphors clear- 
ed; ſeeming inconſiſtencies reconciled ; lan- 
guages tranſlated ; idioms aſcertained ; pre- 
cepts inforced ; motives urged ; affections 
excited. Application in the years of youth, 
and much ſubſequent induſtry will be requi- 
fite for the right diſcharge of theſe ſeveral 
offices. The man of God muſt be, in the 
language of our Saviour, Ae an 
well furniſhed, that bringeth forth out of his 
treafures things new, and ald. He muſt be 
maſter of diſcoveries in ſcience ancient, and 
modern, that he may occafionally make a 
proper uſe of them to the general improve- 
ment of his hearers. 
Wherefore, as the burthen upon him is 
great in reſpect tu abſtract ſpeculation, that 

T Matt xIII. $2. 


Vor. II. F he 
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he may be the more fully at leiſure to attend 
the taſk, the leſs he is encumbered with 
worldly avocations, eſpecially the man who 
principally dedicates his time to any of theſe 
ſtudies; an inference may be urged upon 
thoſe who ſhall hereafter live in any degree 
of dignity, or office of magiſtracy among the 
laity ; that they endeavour to make this bur- 
then as eaſy as they can, by making the bur- 
then of worldly cares fit as light upon him 
as poſſible. The man dedicated to abſtract 
ſtudies ſhould not be overladen with neceſ- 
fary concerns of daily ſuſtenance, which will 
preſs down the ſoul in her efforts to muſe abe 
many things. Worldly cares will intrude 
themſelves, and nature will force them upon 
him, where a ſufficient proviſion is not made 
of temporal conveniences ; much uſeful pious 
ſtudy has been prevented by neceſſary atten- 
tion to worldly bufineſs. To make the jour- 
ney through life as eaſy as poſſible, to ſup- 
ply his kiodred, and neccflary dependents, 
that travel with him towards a better, with 
all convenient accommodations in the way, 
eſpecially to vindicate thoſe rights, and man- 
tain thoſe conveniences, wherewith the ſtate, 
in which he is converſant, ſupplies him, 
whatever may be our author's reproaches 
upon the clergy, * 
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defire of every good and virtuous man. It 
is the call of prudence; it is the call of na- 
ture; it is an univerſal obligation of huma- 
nity and honour. Such a watchful care in 
every man over himſelf, and fimily, and his 
focial rights, has a natural tendency to the 
good of the community ; whoſe welfare is 
compounded of that of individuals, excited 
by their reſpective honeſt ſolicitude for thoſe, 
that ſtand nearly related to them in nature. 
Let not the laity therefore grudge any 
little emoluments granted by the piety of 
their forefathers towards the ſupport of a 
chriſtian miniſtry, or towards the education 
of men in ſuch ſeminaries of ſcience as this, 
who may be future defenders of truth ; who 
may oblige the world with new and uſeful 
diſcoveries, and be ſucceſſive ornaments to 
their country. Neither give the clergy dif- 
ficulty in the recovery of their juſt rights ; 
but labour to prevent difficulty. Since all 
fuch time as is beſtowed in diſputes upon 
thoſe ſubjects, will in effect be ſtolen from 
your own fpiritual im t. Oblige 
not the clergy to maintain ſuits, which ill- 
withing, uncharitable men may afterwards 
injurioufly interpret vexatious or oppreſſive, 
though neceffarily commenced for the re- 
covery or preſervation of their ſmall patri- 

F 2 mony, 
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mony, if I may ſo ſtyle it, inherited in de- 
ſcent from the generoſity of ancient, pious 
benefactors ; and where the voice of nature 
perhaps urged moſt powerfully for the ſecu- 
rity of all the little livelihood, that their re- 
ſpective ſtation in their profeſſion admitted. 
Much leſs ſuffer any to harras or 
them with ſuits, merely becauſe it is known, 
that they are ill able to maintain a ſuit. This 
is not chriſtianity ; this is not common hu- 
manity. But the friend of truth will be a 
friend of right and equity ; a friend and pa- 
tron, and promoter of benevolence towards 
every place, and perſon engaged in the in- 
veſtigation or communication on ai, > 
latary ſcience. 
It will be the future province of ſome edu- 
cated in this place, and before whom I now 
ſpeak, to be employed in the inveſtigation 


and ſupport of ſuch truth, as is very impor- 
tant to ſocial beings, of civil, equitable, and 
legal truth; for the detection and puniſh- 
ment of fraud under all its ſecret covers; for 
the protection of communicative or diſtri- 
butive juſtice, and the maintenance of civil 


right. A ſtudy neceffary to the welfare of 
| mankind, ſo long as men ſhall be created 


neceſſarily ſocial beings, and many among 
— 
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difpofitions. To thoſe then, who are in- 
tended for this ſtudy I would beg leave to 
obſerve, that tit alſo, as well as religious 
ſcience, is founded. not upon mathematical, 
demonſtrative, but upon probable, moral 
evidence. Such perſons therefore will ſoon 
be ſenfible, what miſchicf is done to focial 
eftabliſhment by all endeavours to invalidate 
the evidence of moral truth. Univerſal ſcep- 
ticiſm, or a diſtruſt of all truth would be 
inconfiſtent with the principles of fuch a pro- 
ſeſſion: for law ſuppoſes credit given to pro- 
ſelf infiſts on the ſtrong obligation lying upon 
perſons engaged in the honourable profeſſion 
of the law to apply themſelves to hiſtory, in 
a remarkable paſſage, where he takes an op- 
portunity of detracting as virulently from the 
general character of the modern profeſſors of 
the law, as he had before incautioufly, and 
very inconfiftently done, from the credit and 
dignity of his own favourite ſcience, that of 
hiſtory, and the writers that have fignalized 
themſelves therein, the greateſt number of 
hiſtorians, ancient, and modern. For in this 
paſſage he excepts very few, if he would 
willingly except any, of the modern proſei- 
fors of the law, out of the ſevere cenſure of 


* groveling all their lives in a mean but gain- 
F 3 « ful 
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« ful application to all the little arts of chi. 


% cane. From hence we learn his chari- 
table opinion of other profeſſions, as well as 
of the clergy. 

Thus far however we may accord with 
him, that civil inquiries muſt oftentimes be- 
gin with the knowledge of civil hiſtory, and 
therefore ſome certainty in the evidence of 
civil hiſtory, whether ancient, or modern 
maſt be preſuppoſed. The reaſon of ancient 
laws is founded in the circumſtances, and 
ſtate of things: and therefore we can never 
be ſatisfied, that we are fully acquainted with 
the reaſon and intent of theſe laws, unleſs 
we can rely upon the hiſtorical relation of 


the facts, that occafioned theſe enactions. 
I 


might now further enlarge, from what 
has been faid, upon the uſefulneſs of theſe 
ſeats of - — 4 where the materials of 
future knowledge are carly taken in, and pre- 
parations made for future experience in life. 
I might urge the hazard of ſetting out cat 
in doubtfulneſs about eſtabliſhed princi 
or of cultivating ſuch morals as may be the 


ſprings of ſcepticiſm, or of imbibing early 
prejudices againſt mankind, or their received 


opinions, merely perhaps becauſe they are 
® P. 185, 186. 


received: 
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received : but this would carry me too far at 
t. | 
How ill, unſteady a friend moral ſcepti- 
ciſm is to the eſtabliſhed order of political 
ſocieties, we have but too ſtrong an inſtance ' 
in one, who was born with abilities capable 
of becoming very uſeful in the body politic: 
and it is no wonder, that the author alluded 
to ſhould merit ſo little confidence in politi- 
cal hiſtory, who hath ĩnduſtriouſly made it 
appear by his late legacy to the world, that 
he raiſed his ſu whether of con 
duct, or hiſtory, upon no ſolid foundation 
either of religious, moral, or ſocial principles. 
The ſceptic in every other branch of ſcience 
muſt, in order to be conſiſtent with himſelf, 
be equally ſo in the foundations of the poli- 
tical. It could not indeed be expected, that 
he ſhould have any principles of policy to fix 
him, except thoſe of prejudice, perſonal in- 
tereſt, particular temporary affection, or re- 
ſentment, who diſavowed almoſt all other 
acknowledged elements of ſcience, on which 
the ſure foundation of politics is laid: and 
how unſteadily perſonal motives are likely to 
influence, the conduct of that anther hath 
| ſufficiently proved. 
3 caution then 1 


profetfions naturally occurs, very conſonant 
to 
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to chriſtian religion ; naturally preſervative 
of ſocial peace ; proper to be inculcated in 
theſe days: not to be fond of diſpute ; nor, 
for the fake of ſhewing ſingular abilities, or 
a fingular refinement in philoſophy, ſtudious 
to contradict, what mankind hath univerſally 
a temper may lead men further, than they at 
firſt intended, till they come at length to that 
inveterate bigotry againſt truth, that their 
determination, agreeable to the expreſſion of 
an ancient Roman, ſhall be, etiamfs perfus- 
fru, tamen non per ſuadebis. 

Let the youthful mind eſpecially be cau- 
tious, how it ſets fail in this dangerous ocean 
of doubtfulneſs, without any ballaſt, without 
any rudder, without any certain point of land 
in view. We ſee how many have been ſhip- 
wrecked in old age, who thus have ſet out in 
youth, We ſee many that have wandered 
all their life long upon the fea of error; ſome- 
times indeed enjoying for a few hours an ap- 
parent ſun-ſhine ; but oftener obſcured in 
33 and ever afraid to 


1 my brethren, engaged in the mi- 
niſtry of the word of truth, or in preparation 
for that miniſtry, let us carry one remark 
ever with us, for our encouragement ; that 
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as all cur knowledge is in a progreſſive ſtate, 
and will probably continue fo for ever, fo ac- 
cording to our improvements, and the appli- 


cation we have made of our knowledge here, 
in the ſervice of our great maſter, amidſt his 


creatures, we ſhall preſerve a proportionable 
ſtation of eminence hereafter in our future 
life ; always approaching nearer to our cre- 
ator, though ſtill even in an infinite progreſs, 
at an infinite diſtance from him. Yet thus 
improving, and thus refined, ſhall ye be as 
lights diſtinguiſhed in the heavens, above 
many of leſſer glory, whom your knowledge 
may have inſtructed; and whom either b 
authority, perſuaſion, example, or due 
r rot 
end have led to happineſs ; when they that be 
wiſe ſhall ſhine as the brightneſs of the - 
ment, and they that have turned many to 


righteouſneſs, as the flars for ever and ever.” 


* Dan. XII. 3. 
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The True Intention, public Uſe and In- 
portance of Academic Education, 
"a before the 
Univerſity of Oxford, on A-Sun- 
day, July 13, 1755. Publiſhed 
at the Requeſt of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and Heads of Houſes. 


— 


ans IV. 8. 


Finally, Brethren, whatſoever Things 
are true, whatſoever Things are 
honeft, whatſoever Things are juſt, 
whatſoever Things are pure, what- 
ſoever Things are lovely, whatſoever 

Things are of good Report, if there 

be any Virtue, and if there be any 

Praiſe, think on theſe Things. 

T is a great to creatures ſituated 

under conditions of behaviour for the at- 

tainment of happineſs, to have the genera 
| out 
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out- lines of duty ſet before them in 2 con- 
ſpicuous light. We have in the text, a ſhort 
and clear ſummary of qualifications requiſite 
CC A cha- 
rater, which once rendered chriſtianity ami. 
| able to mankind in the face of its adverſaries; 
and if any true love of virtue prevailed as in- 
timately, as it ought, upon many who pre. 
tend to be animated thereby, the tendency of 
the goſpel ſtill to promote the ſame character 
would again recommend it to ſome of our 
modern deiſts, and unbelievers. The cha- 
racter is very extenſive; including not only 
the rules of rigid virtue, and of rough unpo- 
| liſhed honeſty, but all the delicacy of lovely, 
_ engaging conduct, and chaſte elegance of 
manners. We are commanded to purſue not 
only whatſoever things are true, whatſeever 
things are honeſt, whatſoever things are juſt, 
whatſoever things are pure, if there be any 
virtue acknowledged in them: but alſo to 
adorn our chriſtian demeanour, and recom- 
mend it to the general eſteem of mankind, by 
ſtudying likewiſe whatſoever things are love- 
ly, whatſoever things are of good report, if 
there be any praiſe juſtly to be aſcribed to 
them. 


0 Philipp. iv. 8. 
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We are commanded to imitate ſuch con- 
duR, as the firſt converts both learned, and 
received, and heard, and faw in a great maſter 
of addreſs, in a well-educated, diſcreet apoſ- 
tle. For thus he enjoins, in the words im- 
mediately enſuing the text; thoſe things, 
which ye have both learned, and received, and 
beard, and ſeen in me, de; and the God of 


of God; who will alſo in ſueh manner direct 
the world, that they ſhall in general obtain 
all mankind. 

Such a character, more generally cultivated 
in the chriftian world, would be of great ſer - 
vice to the chriſtian cauſe. The ” 
whoſe pride would not ſuffer him to be con- 
vinced by chriſtian arguments, would be fi- 
lenced by the polite lenity of chriſtian con- 
duct. The fine gentleman could not any 
longer pretend to be aſhamed of being a chriſ- 
tian: becauſe the beſt chriſtian would be the 
gentleman of the moſt accompliſhed, and en- 
gaging manners. True chriftian decorum, 
and a fincere defire to win all men, would 


> Philipp. iv. 9. 


wonder- 
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love of all men. 

But this conciliatory character, this chaſte 
deference to the eſteem and affections of men, 
which thus merits the regard of chriſtians in 
general, even for the fake of chriſtianity, will 
claim the attention of the chrif. 
tian ſcholar ; ought ftill more eſpecially to be 
the ornament of academic education. 
Such characters abounding in literary focie- 
ties will be their principal ſupport in civilized 
ſtates : the promotion of them demands, on 
this account, to be made a principal point of 
view in academic inftitutions : and the obli- 
gation will have its influence upon thoſe, 
who defire to recommend the places where 
themſelves were educated. 

It may be faid perhaps, that the culture of 
truth is the principal intention of theſe re- 
tired ſeminaries. But it muſt be further 
urged, that theſe ſchools are ſet apart for the 
education of thoſe, who are to ſtudy likewiſe 
the recommendation of truth. It is a leſſon 
taught us even by a learned heathen, to employ 
ourſelves not only in inquiry after truth, but 
alſo after whatever is decent, and becoming. 
The leſſon will take up much time in learn- 
ing, and applying it well: and therefore it is, 


as tata ad cot 4 
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be, as it were, wholly employed in the taſk. 
For every ſtation and rank in life, every ſo- 
ciety of men, as well as cach individual, hath 
its proper character; its proper decency and 
conſiſtency belonging to that character. And 
it is the injunction of the apoſtle that we 
ſhould meditate not only upon what is true; 
but alſo upon what is /ovely in our ftation, 
and of good report. Indeed whatever is lovely 
and of good report is a branch of truth to be 
ſtudied, becauſe it is a branch of confiſtency 
with moral character. 

There is indeed ſuch a thing, as rigid vir- 
tue, and rude enthuſiaſtic religion perſonal to 
a man's ſelf, without any regard to mankind. 
I will not deny this to be virtue and religion. 
And perhaps it may ſometimes have its uſes, 
without deſigning them. But fh, one may 
venture to affirm, that virtue and religion re- 
gardleſs of ſociety, and of the means where- 
by they may recommend themſelves to ſo- 
ciety, will loſe above half their praiſe, be- 
_ cauſe they will loſe above half their beneficial 
uſe and effect. For man was not born mere- 
ly to make himſelf happy. We are introduced 
as into a great theatre, and obliged to pleaſe, 
that we may improve many, who ſtand around 


us, in our action; in order that we may pleaſe, 
| and 
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and receive approbation from the great maſter 
of rewards. 

Thus hath the apoſtle opened a large field 
of meditation before us. I flatter myſelf, 1 
ſhall have your candid attention, whilſt I en- 
large a little, before this audience, upon ſuch 
qualities, as will ever be an ornament of learn- 
ed ſocieties, are uſually preſcribed as a ſubjedt 
of joint prayer before this congregation, and 
will ever vindicate academic inſtitutions. For 
religion, learning, virtue, and good manners 
will render every ſociety, that duly cultivates 
them, greatly beneficial in example, as well 
as inſtruction, to the commonwealth. Some 
few remarks then upon the virtues recom- 
mended in the text: as proper objects of aca- 
demie diſcipline, will ſhew the uſe and im- 
of ſuch eſtabliſhments to the public, 
and furniſh us with ſome few inferences de- 


ducible from the apoſtle's precept. 


Truth then will be the firſt object of pur- 
ſuit to the fincerely moral, or religious agent. 
For upon this alone all moral action, or reli- 
gious devotion can be rightly founded. Eſpe- 
cially ſhould it be the firſt object of impartial 
ſtudy in theſe ſeats, ſacred to ſedate inquiry 
after truth, and its confirmation. Some kind 
of receſs therefore from the world is the very 
Intention 
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intention of theſe ſocieties. Yet they are not 
on this account, to be entirely regardleſs of 
the world, its intereſts, or good eſteem : fince 
they are deſigned for nurſeries of education to 
perſons, who are ſoon to be uſhered into the 
world, to act a part and maintain a character 
in it. There may be various kinds of truth 
propoſed for the exerciſe of young minds 
within theſe ſeats: all tending to the glory 
of God; many in their effential conſequences 
to the immediate benefit of mankind. The 
apoſtle s injunction is univerſal : I hal ſaever 
things are true, are a deſerving object of me- 
ditation to the chriſtian in general: much 
more to the chriſtian ſcho/ar : he means not 
indeed all ſuch as are trivial, but ſuch as are 
uſeful, and in any degree important. For 
truths of various forts become proper objects 
of learning, under different degrees of impor» 
tance, as they affect mankind under various 
capacities, and relations, whether as indi- 
viduals, or as ſocial beings, whether as inha- 
bitants of this world, or candidates for a bet- 
ter: truths introductive to ſeveral ſciences, 
and profeſſions: truths common to all ſci- 
ences ; and eſſential to all. Theſe are ſtiled 
firſt principles, as being firſt foundations of 
ſcience, on which the ſuperſtructure in know- 
ledge is to be raiſed. Theſe firſt principles 
Vox. II. 8 are 
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are a kind of intuitive knowledge, or necef. 
and reaſon of mankind, univerſally confirmed 
by the unanimous affent, and common expe- 
rience of mankind in all ages. 

How di ing then, I might bave faid, 
how inconſiſtent with the cauſe of ſcience, is 
the requeſt of a late noble ſceptic, who would 
perſuade us to ſet afide all firſt principles: 
that is, to ſet aſide the common ſenſe and 
reaſon of mankind, and, at this age of the 
world, to enter upon our journey in ſcience 
only by induction from experiments! It is, 
to ſet aſide the experience of all former ayes, 
in order to begin to argue from experience: 
ims founded upon univerſal obſervation : to 
ſet afide univerſal aſſent, founded principally 


tainly to the ſagacity of that perſon 
country ! In ſhort to reject the truths proved 
by the reſearches of all our anceſtors in ſci- 
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many practical arts, built upon ancient eſta- 
hed peinciotes, have proved, that there 
was ſome truth in thoſe principles; and that 
we have frequently been obliged to our an- 
ceſtors for the maxims they have left us, yea 
even for abſtract principles, and rules of rea- 
ſoning. 
The apoſtle's — ſeems 16 ſoppoſs 
many truths eſtabliſhed ; as the next words 
ſeem to imply, that we know in 
what is juſt, and pure; and he directs the 
meditations of the thoughtful chriſtian to all 
ſuch intereſting principles as are thus eſta- 
bliſhed. He does not confine our reſearches, 
as ſome would limit them, merely to. the 
letter of holy ſcripture: for many ſciences 
may be neceſſary to the full underſtanding of 
holy ſcripture: as figures and alluſions are 
taken from many: and ſome of the moſt in- 
ſtructive fathers, and moſt rational commen- 
tators upen ſcripture have been thoſe, who 
had been moſt converſant in various other 
ſciences. 
be truths of revelation indeed will be ne- 
i Ghote of inns cms to be- 
ings, whoſe views naturally reach out towards 
ſomething further than natural powers can 


enable them to aſcertain objects with ſufficient 
m_ mw where, whatever the 
= G 2 infidel 
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infidel may think, natural reaſon ſtrongly 
points out intereits to them. Application 
then to the ſacred volumes will be moſt ſalu- 
tary and advantageous, and can by none with 
fafety be totally omitted, as comprehending 
the whole will of the Deity concerning us; 
who firſt called us into exiſtence, and gives 
us all our facultics of thinking. But ſtill the 
attendance on this ſtudy will be variouſly pro- 
portioned to other reſpective engagements in 
life. All virtuous exerciſes of the under- 
ſtanding, as they ſerve to ſtrengthen the in- 
tellect, have their fpecial uſes in academic 
ſocieties ; where objects of ſcience are ſet 
forth in common. The application of prin- 
ciplcs is to be made afterwards, when the 
ſtudent launches forth into the world, ac- 
cording to the occafions, or exigencies of ſo- 
ciety, and his own particular profefſion there- 
in. The apoſtle opens to our range the whole 
field of truth. All the wonders of nature, 
and the whole diſplay of divine power, wik 
dom, and goodneſs in the ſpiritual or material 
world become proper objects of contemplation 
to the rational foul : and the more it expa- | 
tiates in this field, the more will it find rea- 
fon to admire and adore the great Creator. 


The foundations of truth being laid, he 


directs our meditations in the next a 
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ſuch things as are calculated to gain reſpect, 
or due veneration ; % cz ; whatioever 
things are reſpectable, or calculated to gain 
the regard due to any ftation, wherein provi- 
dence hath placed us, for the good of the 
moral ſyſtem : whether to the private chriſ- 
tian, as inveſted with the chriftian character : 
or to the chriſtian dignified with any public 
office for the common benefit of ſociety 
wherein he refides. Each is exhorted to 
walk worthy of his vocation. For a certain 
kind of dignity or reſpect, greater or leſs, 
attends every rank, and vocation in life: aad 
whoever is duly attentive to the means of ob- 
taining it, to its cauſes and conſequences, 
will ſoon find its importance : whoever is 
duly obſervant at the fame time of the tem- 
pers of men with whom he converſes, will 
find, that dignity is to be maintained, not 
by rigid gravity, or ſullen moroſeneſs on the 
one hand, nor yet by trivial levity, and flat- 
tering obſequiouſneſs on the other. For as 
the one will perſonally diſguſt ; and thus ob- 
ſtrut that affection of eſteem, which is a main 
ſupport of true diznity : fo the other is a na- 
tural oppoſition to all dignity in itſelf, A 
character truly reſpectable, like like what is faid 
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levity. Without obſervance of this golden 
medium, the higheſt ſtation may miſs of re. 
ſpect: whilſt the loweſt, even poverty and 
indigence, with proper conduct, may ſecure 
it. For the diſcreetly good man will be te- 
ſpectable, and reſpected in every ſituation. 
Too many perſons now-a-days act, as if 
plain, that they have it not. For of the two 
extremes abovementioned, that of thoughtleſ 
levity and giddineſs ſeems to have too greatly 
the aſcendancy in the preſent age. To this 
inadvertency it is owing, that many ſtart wp 
into men, before they are well apprized, that 
they are advanced above the years of child. 
hood : and many flide down into old age, 
before they have well begun, or are well pre- 
pared to act the part of men. this 
levity, and its attendant vices, they loſe the 
reſpect of manhood, of old age, of ſuperior 
rank or fortune. For nothing can more ef- 
ſectually tend to bring all orders and ſtations 
to a level, than promiſcuous diffuluteneſ, 
The proper ſedateneſs inſtilled by acsdemit 
education, and a few years regular ſubmiſſion 
to academic diſcipline, will have a ſtrong in- 
fluence to prevent, or to corre this levity in 
minds where vicious example may have in- 
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troduced it. They will here be taught by 
the dictates of ancient. authors, and ſages of 
renown, that whatever behaviour ſecures true 
reſpet muſt be conſiſtent with character, con- 
ſiſtent with honeſty, confiſtent with honour, 
and the relative honour particularly required 
in that ſtation. Wherefore the word among 
the Latins is often rendered boneffum ; which 
implies all theſe qualities. Whereas the Exg- 
kþ word honeſt, as it is tranſlated in the text, 
does not fo fully anſwer the idea of the Greet 
word oye, We may remark however, that 
this injunction of the apoſtle ſhould be a re- 
commendation of chriſtian religion to our 
men of profeſſed honour. For if this be their 
grand fundamental of duty, they have here a 
full direction to act according to it. But 
then at the fame time it ought not to exclude 
out of moral character other principles or 
virtues : being founded in, or eſſentially coin- 
cident with them. Nr 


natural relations of mankind, yo Ar png 
nected with the very nature. of moral agents, 
of df eſpecially whoſe ſphere of activity 
reaches beyond themſelves, and who may 
| G 4 either 
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cither affect, or be affected by the actions of 
other beings, will neceffariiy demand the at- 
tention of all, whoſe happineſs is fo deeply 
founded in ſocial welfare. The principles of 
natural law are thoſe eſtabliſhed rules of right 
and equity, which one rational agent 
expect from another. On the obſervance of 
theſe the happineſs of ſocial beings is made 
t in the order of nature. They are 
what the plan of nature, directive to ſocial 
welfare, according to the divine <ftabliſh- 
ment, preſcribes. The principles are gene- 
ral; to be imbibed early; that particular 
caſes may afterwards be ſolved thereby: con- 
ſequences muſt be deduced, and rules learnt 
whereby the deductions may be ſecurely made. 
- Young perſons are apt to complain of the 
drineſs of the early ſtudies preſcribed to them 
in this place: that the grammar of ſciences, 
if I may fo ſtile it, is dull. And it is no 
wonder, if to many it ſhould ſo appear. The 
caſe is, they want to haſten into active life, 
before they are fit for it. Speculation is too 
abſtracted, and requires too much ſedatene(s 
for their volatile ſpirits, eager to be engaged 
in action. Many parents are too apt to en- 
courage this forwardneſs : and thereby ruin 
many children. For the elements of 
2 are neceſſary to be learnt. But when 
is 
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is this ſo eaſily to be learnt as in 
youth ? It will be the ſecurity of theſe initi- 
ates in life, at leaft a ſecurity of the ſtate, 
wherein they are to converſe, that they ſhould 
be acquainted with the principles of moral 
action, before they enter upon action. For 
the conduct of every individual will in ſome 
degree affect the community. General ab- 
ſtrat rules, whereof experience alone can 
ſnew the full uſe, may perhaps appear dull to 
young minds, for this reaſon, among others, 
becauſe uſually comprized in general, abſtract 
terms. The meaning of theſe terms is ob- 
ſcure, or not familiar to them, becauſe re- 
mote from common life, and converſation. 
Their inexperience veils over the uſes, which 
their forefathers have felt; who compiled 
theſe epitomes of ſcience. But let them wait 
a little: let them learn the language of equi- 
ty: let them pay a deference to the i 
of the aged, and attend to the leſſons of active, 
prudent men, who have gone before them 
Life will then ſoon teach them to apply the 
rules to advantage. Days will fpeak : and 
Multitude of years will teach wiſdom.* The 
benefit of what youthful memory had trea- 
fured up will ſoon be felt. The application 


© Job xxx11. 7. 
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come to converſe familiarly with ancient ay. 
thors, to embrace the counſels of them that 
have lived many ages before them, in diſtant 
regions, to form accurate judgments upon 
neficial, and the recollection pleaſant. Now 
what grammar is in languages, the clements 
of ſeveral ſciences, of logic, metaphyſics, 
ethics, natural juſtice, and ſuch like, are in 
philoſophy and ſpeculation ; preparatives for 
active life; the firſt ſtamina of future regular 
knowledge. Theſe flamina ſhould be early 
combined and fitly joined together, that by 
gradual increaſe of ſcience, a well compatted 
able conſtitution may in due time of maturity 
be formed. Never can ſure foundations be 
more opportunely laid. than within theſe fe- 
minaries of in the ſeaſon of youth, 
that life afterwards may admit time to raife 
an uſeful and convenient ſuperſtructure. 


But, that a purity of intelle& may be pre- 
ſerved for ſtudy, let a purity of morals be 
carefully cultivated within theſe ſeats ; and 
let us ſtrictly follow the apoſtle's next direc- 
tion, in fixing our affections upon what cer 
things are pure. For it is well known to 
experience, that ſenſuality, and Jooſe indul- 


gences will grievouſly impair the W 
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and deprave the judgment. They will ſet the 
man at variance with truth, with juſtice, with 
principles of folid ſcience, with his fellow- 
beings, and with himſelf. They will render 
it oftentimes his apparent intereft not to find 
things as they really are, and conſequently 
make it his endeavour to find them otherwiſe 
than they really are. His ſtudy will be to 
deceive himſelf : and then it is no wonder, 
if he falls into error in the moſt important 
concerns : no wonder, that when vice, ig- 
norance, and ill- judgment have taken poſſei- 
fion of the fort, truth and falutary knowledge 
ſhould not be permitted to enter. Let young 
whence are the iſſues of life ;* cautious of ad- 
mitting habits of vice into their minds, Jet 
them open all its avenues to uſeful ſcience ; 
jealous of any corrupt maxims that may. be 
inſtilled by libertines. The retirement of 
theſe ſcats from the gay and giddy world, the 
wholeſome diſcipline inſtituted therein to op- 
, poſe the infinuations of the corrupted part, 
are favourable tuitions to the pure mind: 
circumſtances favourable to the cauſe of early 
virtue. 


Whoever duly conforms himſelf to that 
diſcipline, ſtudious to recommend himſelf as 


4 Prov. tv. 23. 


22 
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an uſcful member of ſociety, will at the fame 
time induftriouſly comply with the two la 
parts of the apoſtle's precept, as virtues of 
accom in the chriſtian character; 
be will frequently meditate, or, as the origi- 
nal word may imply, will meditate fo, as to 
eſtimate their true value, upon what foever 
a 27 For 1 
ſhall comprize theſe two remaining characten 
in one. Becauſe, though whatever is lovely 
may, through envy and depravity of the world, 
not at all times obtain a good report: yet 
whatever is truly amiable in itſelf will at all 
times deſerve it: will for the moſt part ob- 
tain it too, from all, whoſe eſteem is truly 


valuable: and as for the reſt, it is rather ciot- 
ous fickle noiſe of popular voice, than 1 
good report. 


A kind of natural fatisfaftion in the good 
eſterm of mankind, from the accompliſhment 
of ſach undertakings as are the common ob- 
jeQs of praiſe, is wiſely implanted by provi- 
dence for wiſe and uſeful purpoſes ; as an ior 
citement to actions which are in themſelves 
excellent and amiable. And it is here as+ 
knowledged, nay urged by the apoſtle, as 3 
worthy motive of action. We are 
by him to have our view directed to what/6- 
ever things are of good report. For there is 
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s deauty and in the decorum of 
moral character, naturally pleafing to all 
minds, as there is a beauty in the proportion 
of natural bodies agreeable to all eyes. This 
g ſenſe of beauty, 1 ſay, is nd doubt 
implanted by the creator for wiſe and good 
ends; to recommend the excellence of moral 
character, or the fitneſs of well- adjuſted pro- 
portion in bodies, to the admiration, and 
eftcem of men: that they may be eagerly 
impelled, as it were, by this inſtinctive ſenſe, 
to cultivate, and improve, and make a right 
application of what is thus agrecable to the 
fight, and human foul. For the natural af- 
to action. They are the moving gale: rea- 
fon is the pilot deſigned to guide the veſſel. 
This ſenſe of beauty in decorum, or what 

1 may call moral proportion, appears to be 
natural, becauſe univerſal ; not confined to 
particular nations, or ages, of climates ; but 
in ſome degree diffuſed through the whole 
human ſpecies : in ſome places, or inftances 
falſe habit, or natural cuſtom, but no where 


extingui 
->Whoever then ſhall endeavour to degrade 
this natural ſentiment into an imputation of 
weakneſs, 
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fophic ſcholars, whom he aſſerts to have taken 
s «« great deal of dull pains” in · defending it, 
Cicero be in the number of its advo- 
cates, but muſt neceſſarily be fo likewiſe to 
every man of polite thought; to every man 
that has any ſenſe of delicacy, I had almoſt 
faid, of common humanity. For baniſh mo- 
deſty; and you with it baniſh one of the moſt 
refined virtues which can diſtinguiſh, and 
give luſtre to human nature. Baniſh deco- 
rum; and you with it baniſh a moſt civilized, 
cementing virtue: a virtue, which reftrains 
from ſavage brutality, and is one of the beſt 

ornaments, and guardians of almoſt every 
other virtue : a virtue, of which the civilized 
part of mankind have ever retained a moſt 
delicate ſenfibility, and the more they were 
civilized, the quicker was their ſenſe of the 
they with the ſenſation. But ftill a ſenſe 
thereof has in ſome degree been natural to all, 
even to the moſt unrefined. And upon the 
rudiments of nature it was, that art ſucceſs- 
fully proceeded in civilizing men. For if, as 
our author himſelf preſumes his own 
to have ſhewn, there be ſuch a thing as a 
law of nature: we may with equal right ai 


5 Ib. r26. * Ib. 154. 
Vor. II. H ſume, 
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ſame, that decency is a branch of it ; that 
there is ſuch a law as natural ſhame, modeſty, 
and decorum. 

Let us hear a little what the great Raman 
orator, who was, at leaſt, as good a philoſo- 
pher, as good a judge of nature, and natural 
obligations, as the late noble ſceptic ; let 
us hear what that diligent inquirer had to 
fay upon the foundations of modeſty, and 
decorum. * He afferts it to be a remarkable 
«« privilege of the human race, that of all 
«« creatures, man alone can diſcern what order 
« and decency are, and determine the proper 
« hounds of moderation: that of the object 
« of fizht no other being can determine the 
« beauty and gracefulneſs and ſymmetry of 
parts: but that reaſon in man can transfer 
«« theſe ideas from material objects to the 
« mind; and thence conclude that there is 
« much more beauty, and conſiſtency, and 
«« regularity to be obſerved in words and 
«« actions; leſt any thing be done in an un- 
becoming manner: that nature hath aſſigned 
« to man this character of great preeminenct 
« above other animals, a character of con- 
«« ftancy, moderation, and modeſty : that 3 
«« firſt obligation deducible from this duty 


+ Tull. de Offic. Lib. z. cap. 4, 28, Kc. 
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« of decorum is, to behave ourſelves agreea- 
« bly to nature; that its influence will be 
« ſcen in regulating our conduct by nature: 
that our conduct will be then approved, 
« when it is con formed to nature: in ſhort, 
« that accompliſhed virtue and decorum are 
« convertible terms, and coincident in their 
very eſſence: that what is completely v 


vir- 
« tuous is decent, and what is decent is vir- 


« tuous.” From hence we fee what this 
great philoſopher thought of modeſty ; that 
it is a virtue founded in nature, and the na- 
tural relations of things, not dependent upon 
cuſtom or faſhion, or vain imaginations and 
caprices of man, or pride of man. 

But we chriſtians have fundamental prin- 
ciples to inforce the virtue by ſtill an higher 
authority than the mere deductions of man. 
Let us paſs then from the Roman to the 
great Chr:/tian orator ; who, of the two, will 
always have the greater weight in this place, 
though leſs perhaps with the noble author's 
friends. A full comprehenfive precept of de- 
corum is delivered to us in the text. And in 
his own example no man could be more ob- 
ſervant of decorum than St. Paul. He hath 
left us a ſpeedy, ingenuous apology for him- 
ſelf, when he once had inadvertently tranſ- 
greſſed it, before the high-prieft. His 
| H 2 ſpeeches 
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ſpeeches before Felix, and king Agrippa, his 
epiſtle to Philemon, and many paſſages of 
thoſe to the Corinthians are maſterly inſtances 


of modeſt and polite addreſs. They are proofs 
that the apoſtle muſt have been ſtudious of 
all the becoming methods of demeanor, and 


to the hearts of men, who could 
thus command them upon every fit occafion, 
with ſo much readineſs and genteel facility. 


Thus have I enlarged, perhaps Ionger than 
your can well excuſe me, upon the 


ſeveral heads of duty contained in the precept 
of the text; urging them not merely as of 
natural and chriſtian obligation, but as ne- 
ceſſary branches alſo of academic diſcipline. 
For as duties of practice indeed they become 
ſubjects of daily regard to every chriſtian ; but 
as matters of ſcience they become, in places of 
liberal education, ſubjects of early enquiry to 
the induftrious ſtudent: that by general prin- 
ciples treaſured up in ſeaſon particular prac- 
tice may afterwards be well conducted : that 
the ſervant of God whether in the miniſtry of 
the church, or any civil office of the tate, 
may in. his province be able to fatisfy the 
ſcrupulous, to reclaim the vicious, and to 
confirm the well-difpoſed mind: that in 
doubtful caſes, he may be furniſhed mo 
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terials for the ſolution of difficulties. For 
doubtful caſes will ariſe from the various oc- 
currences of life, under every head of duty; 
and the dubious mind is to be rendered eaſy 
and fecure. Maxims and diſtinctions early 
learnt will ſeaſonably occur, for the folution of 
ſcruples in others, or the prevention of them 
in ourſelves : to our own minds, and 
to thoſe of our fellow members in ſociety, 
will be preſerved. Nature here will proceed 
a great way in pointing out what duty is: 
natural conſcience will ſuggeſt much : natu- 
ral ſentiments of truth, juſtice, and decorum 
will preſent themſelves : theſe in general will 
de the fame, or analogous at leaſt amongſt all 
mankind, where nature has not been greatly 
violated by long habits of national vice. But 
ſtill natural reaſon is weak : and wherever it 
it weak, chriſtian revelation comes in gra- 
cioufly to its ſuccour. Yet the books of re- 
velation will in ſome inſtances want to be ex- 
plained, at this diſtance of time from their 
firſt delivery. Cuſtoms, figures, and allufions 
become obſcured by antiquity. Theſe are to 
be inveſtigated. Here then ancient truth be- 
comes an object of purſuit : the ſcholar muſt 
retire back into precedi ng days: he muſt re- 
tire from his acquaintance into diftant climes : 
be muſt travel many hours within his own 
H 2 cloſct. 
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cloſet. But though he ſometimes ſeeludes 
himſelf from mankind, he muſt not be en- 
tirely negligent of the intereſts of mankind: 
though he is frequently out of the world, yet 
he muſt be like thoſe that are ſometimes in 
it. Here the other parts of the apoſtle's pre- 
cept will come with full force upon him, to 
attend to juſtice, character, and decorum. 


The inſtitution of our academic diſei- 
pline will be fuily recommended by argu- 
ments ſuggeſted in the foregoing remarks. 
Many are the advantages which attend this, 
and her fiſter nurſery of learning within this 
kingdom: ſome of them almoſt peculiar to 
themſelves, all friendly to pure and polite li- 
terature. It would be needleſs to enlarge here 
upon the benefits, which you feel, much bet- 
ter than I can expreſs, from the very ample 
collections of writings ready to be conſulted, 
both in ancient and modern ſcience : the 
rules and cuſtoms inſtituted for the promo- 
tion of true religion, and ſound morality : the 
ſtated calls of daily addreſs in public devo- 
tion to the great diſpenſer of all intellectual 
abilities: the hours appointed for regular ap- 
plication to ftudy : the diftin& focieties into 
which the ſtudents are diſtributed by their 


ſeveral founders, for more commodious regu- 
lation: 
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lation: the walls to ſeclude from the con- 
verſe of the unlearned, and to confine within 
proper limits of inſpection: the officers with- 
in thoſe walls to guard: the tutors to con- 
vey inſtruction: the returns of public exer- 
ciſe to excite emulation : all theſe wiſe inſti- 
tutions conſpire in promoting one great and 
good defign. You cannot overiook ane emo- 
lument arifing from the connexion of ſtu- 
dents among themſelves, refiding within pri- 
vate walls, reftrained in ſome meaſure, whe- 
ther they will, or no, to literate converſation ; 
which will incidentally at leaſt intrude itſelf 
upon them within thoſe walls. That friendly 
commerce of learning, and eaſy exchange of 
knowledge, which by familiar intercourſes 
is carried on within theſe ſeats, is a great im- 
provement to the labours of the young in- 
duſtrious ſtudent. Hereby he oftentimes gains 
much ſcience without the trouble of ſearch- 
ing deeply after it; and gleans at proper ſea- 
ſons of the day from the fields of others, 
whilſt his own harveſt is ſown early, and 
grows up amply at home in his morning 
hours. But let him remember, that a ſtock 
of ſcience muſt carefully be laid in betimes, 
that he may thus communicate, and receive 
mutual benefit: he muſt be acquainted with 
the merchandice of the country in which he 

traffic ks, 
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trafficks, and have ſomething valuable © 
ä 
correſpondence. 


- It is often faid, let the young perſon, to 
be polite, learn m n betimes. But alas! it 
is often dangerous to learn men too ſoon, 
without proper principles to guard againſt 
them. Let him firſt liſten to univerſal rules 
in hiſtory, founded on the experience of ages, 
concerning the wiles of men, the arts of ſe- 
duction, the infinuations of evil morals. Then 
let him ſtep forth, clad in the armour of 
truth and righteouſneſs, and even then wa- 
rily truſt himſelf before the adverſary. For 
it is faid by an apoſtle, and a ſaying it is too 
well grounded in experience, that evil. com- 
munications will corrupt gaod manners; much 
more will they be ready to introduce evil 
manners, where good ones have not already 
occupied the ſoil. 


It is not difficult to perceive how prema- 
ture acquaintance with the world, under the 
modern name of travelling, becomes peril 
pus to very young, untutored minds. The 
moſt glaring characters, and ſuch as are moſt 
likely to affect them are not always 28 


© Cor. xv. 33 3 
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impicty with the name of 
blih a vicious faſhion in a country. If a 
young creature then ſhall be permitted to 
paſs through many countries, unguarded by 


any ſteady principles of virtue or religion, 
liable to ſuck in every error, to imbibe a 


tinQure from every vice, that ſhall ſtrike his 
imagination, or fall in with his complexion, 
in every character, which he eſteems polite, 
in every country, through which he paſſes, 
no wonder, if he ſhould return home, as he 
went out,. without any ballaſt of judgment, 
an unhappy compound of vice and error, re- 
fined only in falſe notions of politeneſs, ima- 
gining himſelf accompliſhed and adorned in 
that, which may in reality be the degradation 
of human nature. For what he thinks well- 
eſteemed, he will learn to imitate; and ſo 
gather vice, as he travels through the world, 
even out of a good-natured fondneſs to pleaſe, 
and recommend himſelf to the world. The 
authority of the parent is at a diſtance : he has 
perhaps none, or no faithful monitor to con- 
trol 
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trol his appetites: and reaſon is not yet 
ane to hold the reins: ſhame and 
contitey naknows 2 which will do how hate 
to which no return will be made; in which 
no future reproach can be heard: thu 
temptation and licentiouſneſs riot unoppoſed: 
he ſtays not long enough to fee the unhappy 
conſequence of the vice, either in health, fa 
mily, or fortune to his favourite exemplar; 
and he returns home only to make an un- 
happy experiment in himſelf. This is bet 
too often the caſe of uneducated travellers. 
Whereas a few years properly emploged 
within cither of our ſeminaries of ſcience at 
home, would farniſh their minds with di- 
en Yn r 
t guard them againſt corruption 
ere — 
for converſation and beneficial correſpond- 
ence with the beſt and moſt accompliſhed 
men of all countries. Some ſuch well ſe 
cured examples have you, not long ago, ſent 
forth from hence; who have done credit, both 
in their own and foreign countries, to the 
place of their education: and you have other 
examples, of high rank and fortune, among 
thoſe that are now committed to your care; 
who promiſe to become equal ornaments. 
But 
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But it is ſurely, it is experimentally found 
dangerous to diſmiſs the infant mind abroad, 
as ſoon as it is inclined to take its flight, vague, 
and unſtable, unguarded, and unreſtrained, to 
wander, it knows not why, nor whither ; to 
pick up ſcatter'd ſeeds at random in its flight, 
. where it may fre- 
quently meet with poiſon, inſtead of food; and 
fuck in venom, for proper nouriſhment. The 
young traveller ſhould carry ſome proviſion 
with him, and be taught how to gather more 
with ſafety. 

Even to manhood, deſtitute of found prin- 
cine, the looſe converſe of the world will ra- 
ledge. And the late noble ſceptic, who hath 
appeared fo ſtrenuous an advocate for vice and 
inſidelity, ſo inveterate an adverſary to ſcience, 
to modeſty, to all religion, and the moſt com- 
fortable of all human hopes, could not pro- 
bably have made ſo great advances in impiety, 
had he not employed himſelf many years 
abroad, as well as at home, in gleaning up 
every little grain of irreligion, every little ſeed 
of objection which had been induſtriouſly 
ſown, or careleſly ſcattered upon the face of 
the carth, by every enemy of true philoſophy, 
either in his own, or foreign countries. For 
his late unphiloſophic legacy is ſcarce any 

thing 
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indipeſted farrago of ſuch 
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in general : that the young pupil here can 
per guardian be leſs faithful, than he ought, 
yet in every ſociety there are others conſtituted 
in public office to ſupply, in ſome meaſure, 
the deficiency ; to watch over morals; to give 
inſtructions in public lectures; to exhort. 


another, unacquainted with his own, under 
the care of one fingle preceptor, who may 
be faithleſs abroad, as well as at home, and 
where the unfaithfulneſs will be of more 
But for the of thoſe, who 
are ſolicitouſly engaged here in the uſeful ern 
ployment of tuition, one advantage may de- 
ſerve to be mentioned, incidentally arifing to 
their duty: that whilſt they diligently ĩnſtruct 
ariſe for the illuſtration, or confirmation of 
to others. The perſon then who is ſparing of 
that inftruftion, which he ought to give, will 
be proportionably penurious to himſelf of that 
which he might receive from his own induſtry 
in 
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in communicating knowledge: will ſeldom 
be found fo ſtudious as he ought, by private 
cultivation beſtowed upon himſelf, to add to 
his own ſtock of ſcience. For where you cut 
off the drain, the canal will ftagnate : but it 
muſt amply receive, while it amply conveys 
the living ftream. Whereas ſtagnant know- 
ledge will be apt to evaporate in forgetfulnefs. 
So that in reſpec to theſe two ſorts of perſons 
will be fully verified that ſaying of Solomon - 
there is, that ſeattereth, and yet increaſeth; 
and there is, that withboldeth more than it 
meet, but it tendeth to poverty. 

May every one in theſe ſocieties, who hath 
any concern for the of the commu- 
nity, wherein he refideth, diſcharge punc- 
tually the duty of his reſpective province, 
whether in private tuition, or in public diſ- 
cipline! And then no objection can ariſe to 
academic inſtitution: much benefit will ariſc 
to the ſtate. Many are uſually called together 
at this ſeaſon, according to annual cuſtom, to 
receive full teſtimony of their education in 
their reſpective degrees compleated ; to be 
diſmiſſed, as it were, by their common pa- 
rent, with their ſeveral credentials, to their 


* Prov. x1. 24. 


ſome 
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ſome till to be retained within her walls for 
the education of others. May all, as they re- 
gerd their common parent, who nurtured 
them, as they defire to promote the glory of 
God, or the good of the ſtate, be conſcien- 
tiouſly faithful in their reſpective provinces ! 
And may every one who enjoys any office in 
this place, uſe his utmoſt endeavours to cul- 
every ſocial, civil, and private virtue; in ſhort, 
whatſoever things are juſtly eſteemed praiſe- 
worthy within your own gates; and what- 
ſoever things may be of good report abroad 
Let this be thy aim, and let this be thy 
praiſe, 6 ancient city of ſcience! Theſe things 
if thou doſt regularly conſult, and zealouſly 
promote; then, of the ſons, whom thou ſend- 
eſt forth, many will daily add to thy reputa- 
tion, and they that proſper by thy inftruc- 
tions, will, upon every good occafion, be ready. 
to ſhew, that they love thee : they will pray 


gates: many even for their brethren, — 2 
panions ſake will wiſh thee proſperity: yea, le- 
n 
will feet to do thee good. 


„ Pf. cxx11. 7, 8, 9. 
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The Scripture Doctrine of Predeflina- 
tion flated and explained. —— 
Preached before the Univerſity of 
Oxford, on Sunday, June 18, 1758. 

Publiſhed at the Requeſt of the 

Vice - Chancellor and Heads of 

Houſes. 


| Row. VIII. 30. 
Moreover whom He did predeſtinate, 
them He alſo called, aud whom He 
called, them He alſo juſtified. 


ROM a miſconſtruction of this, and 
of ſome other paſſages of 
holy ſcripture, prepoſſeſſions have ariſen very 
injurious to chriſtianity ; errors fatal to the 
ſecurity and peace of the chriſtian mind; er- 
tors equally deſtructive to the cauſe of virtue 

Vor. Il. I and 
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and religion, as to the real intereſts of thoſe, 
in whom they prevail; in a temporal view 
perhaps advantageous to ſome few 
men; but matter of unwarrantable 
tion to the credulouſly ſelf-ſufficient, or of 
anxious deſpondency, and, in the end, terri- 
ble defpair to the melancholic pious chriſtian, 

The misfortune is, that men are apt to lay 
hold of particular texts of ſcripture, as de- 
tached ſentences, unconnected with any con- 
text, and fix them in their minds, as diſtinct 
principles; without conſidering any reference 
they may bear to the whole chain of the diſ- 
courſe from whence they were taken, or any 
their true meaning may have 
thereupon. And when the foundation hath 
thus been laid in error, imagination and fancy 
are ready to compleat the ſuperſtructure: 
whilſt the different complexion and conſtitu- 
tion of the builder prefide over the work, 
and give a different turn or faſhion to the 
frame of the edifice. Thus is the word of 
truth itſelf by injurious perverfion made the 
unhappy baſis of falſhood ; and thus the pat- 
ſage before us hath unfortunately ſuffered, 
having been miſapplied to ſtamp upon the 
minds of men wrong impreſſions of the di- 
vine economy of love or juſtice in the go- 
vernment of the moral world. 


For 
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For perſons of a melancholic caſt or tem- 


perament, ſuch as are apt to terrify themſelves 
with fruitleſs, nay worſe than fruitleſs, with 
danger and 


pernicious about the 
difficulties of their ſalvation, and in their 
dwell upon the rigor of divine 
ſeverity, have hence alarmed their fears with 
yain conceits of an abſolute predeftination of 
ſome to eternal miſery : and warranted, as 
they think, by the authority of St. Paul, 
have frightened themſelves, and others into 
groundleſs unreaſonable apprehenfions about 
perſons of a more ſelf- favourable credulity, 
whoſe imaginations run high, whoſe ſpirits 
flow in a fuller vein, are apt to feed their 
fancies with ſoothing ſpeculations of ca- 
pricious mercy, and undiſtinguiſhing good- 
neſs in the Deity, and equally groundlefs no- 
tions of an abſolute election of ſome to eter- 
nal happineſs ; always flattering themſelves, 
that they are in the fortunate number of thoſe, 
whom they ſtile the ee; for no other reaſon 
that can be aſſigned perhaps, but becauſe it 
is their fortune to be attached to one little 
ſect, or profeſſion of religion, without obey- 
ing cither the moral, or focial of 
any true religion at all. As if the Judge of 
all the earth would, in the great day of ac- 
12 counts 
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counts, deal partially with his creatures, and 
neither condemn, nor reward them for their 
own behaviour, for their uſe of the 
talents, or abilities, which He hath given 
them ; but for his own arbitrary preconcep- 
tions of love, or diſlike towards them. For- 
aſmuch as they thus make the eternal happi- 
neſs or miſery of rational agents an act of for. 
tuitous determination, or ( pardon the irre- 
verence of the expreſſion, as well as the in- 
confiſtency of the terms) an act of original 
prejudice in the all. juſ Being, without any 
regard either to the private virtues or vices 
of men. An opinion totally ſubverſive of 
morality, as of all religion ! 

For if it can be ſuppoſed, that the al- 
mighty, irrefiſtible One hath abſolutely de- 
creed before-hand, from all eternity, the ne- 
ceflary falvation of any man, this will take 
away the neceſſity of his own voluntary la- 
bours and purſuits after it; or elſe render 
them neceſſary and involuntary, and ſo he 
will be no longer a free-agent : or if again, 
on the other hand, God hath abſolutely de- 
creed the eternal deſtruction of any man, this 
will diſcourage him from ſceking, by his own 
virtue, after what he cannot attain, everlaſt- 
ing happineſs. But far be it from the judge 
of all the earth to deal unjuſtly or capricioully 
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by his creatures, to give them an apearance 
of free agency, and choice in acting, without 
z power of chuſing: or to make any of them 
miſerable without their own fault, 
that be far from him ! 

It cannot therefore, I conceive, be a part 
unſerviceable to the cauſe of virtue and piety; 


and, as to fatisfy the doubts or ſeruples, or 
uneaſineſs of any of our fellow-creatures, is 
at all times an office of humanity and chriſtian 
be 


benevolence, it will not, I 
thought a fruitleſs ſubject of inquiry; 
Firſt, to examine the true 
meaning of the apoſtle in this paſſage ; 

Secondly, to make an obſervation or two 
upon St. Paus expreſſions in general relative 
to this point from the titles, which he gives 
in general to his chriſtian converts: from 
whence we may ſee, how far the doftrine of 
predeſtination, whether as delivered in ſcrip- 
ture, or ſtated in the articles of our church, 


underſtood among chriſtians ; and then, 


and 
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For thus it hath been alledged with a ſneer 
by a late, noble, malignant ſceptic, that. 
« the God of Paul, as he calls him, cre- 
« ates ſome rational beings with a determi- 
« nation to fave them, and others only to 
« damn them. And the divines of our 
„ church,” he ſays, are obliged to ſwear 
« ſubſeribe the thirty nine articles.” > The 
preſumption of ſome overheated imagina- 
tions, I fear, hath given but too much rea- 
ſon for this cenſure upon a part of the ſacred 
Paul, nor any other inſpired writer advances 
give reaſon to embrace any ſuch opinion: 
but the direct contrary. And as to the arti» 
de of our church, it is from a miſunder- 
ſtanding of the true ſenſe in which the de- 
fires it to be ſubſcribed, that the charge 
againſt it ariſes. There may be ſome dit» 
culty or embarraſſment in the manner of ex- 
preſſion; but its true intent will be aſcer- 
tained, agreeable to the point 'before us, by 
an examination of the whole article, eſpe» 


* See Boling. Phil. ETH. Vol. 5. p. 149, 237- 8v0. Ed. 
F Ib. Vol. 3. p. 74 
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worthy to be compared with the glory, which which 
ſhall be revealed to us: © for, after ſome inter- 
mediate verſes to confirm the point, it follows, 
We know that all things work together for 
good to them that love Gad; to them who are 
called according to his purpoſe.* As if he had 
faid; be not diſmayed at theſe ſufferings, 
which ye muſt endure for the fake of Chrif 
and his goſpel: for they are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory which ſhall re- 
ward them : for we know, that all things, 
even theſe ions ſhall be made to pro- 
mote the ſpiritual good and welfare of thoſe 
that love God, to them who are called to be 
chriſtians, as we are, according to the purpoſes 
of his will in vouchſafing a revelation to 
mankind ; and are admitted into covenant 
to the terms of that covenant, which is the 
only ſure proof of our loving God required 
by our Saviour. To which is immediately 
ſubjoined, For whom he did foreknow, them 
alſo be did predeftinate to be conformed to the 
image of bis Son, that be might be the firff- 
born among many brethren : i. e. whom in his 
foreknowledge he had determined to call into 


his church, or ſociety of chriſtian people up 


* Rom. vizz. 18. * Ib. v. 28, * Ib. v. 29. 
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compared in all the triumphs of heathen 
philoſophy, or ſtrength of heathen clo. 
quence ; who ſhall ſeparate us from the lu 
. of Chriſt ? ſhall tribulation, or diſtreſs, or per- 
feeution, or famine, or nakedneſs, or peril, op 
ford? In all theſe things we are more than 
conquerors, through him that loved us. For I 
am perſuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 


things preſent, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature ſhall be able 
to ſeparate us from the love of God, which is 
in Chrift Feſus our Lord.® 

He ſpeaks here of a firm of 
mind: the words denote a ftrong degree of 
moral preſumption, that the preſent fincere 
among them would not 
not intended to convey any idea of abſolute 
certainty, that they could not. And in reality 
the predeſtination, or election, here intended 
by the apoſtle, was the free and gracious 


purpoſe of God to ſelect, and confirm to 


earth, to ſeparate to 
himſelf out of the whole race of mankind 2 


himſelf a church upon 
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angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 


finally fall: but were 
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ledge than others. Thus he hath called 
ſome, for inſtance all chriſtians in general, 
into a covenant of falvation ; who are there- 
fore tiled, in the ſtrong, and expreſſive lan- 
guage of ſcripture, the ſaved, the alaũs, the 
predeſimated to kife, and fo on. But then the 


very nature of a covenant ſappoſes ſomething 
afterwards to be on therr part, who 


are thus called, without which they ſhall 
From hence then give me leave to proceed, 

Secondly, to make an obſervation or two 
upon St. Paul's expreſſions in general relat- 
ing to this point, and the titles he gives to 
true believers ; which may tend to clear the 
matter before us. For from thence we may 
ſee, how far the doctrine of 
whether as delivered in ſcripture, 
the articles of our church, has been fre- 
quently miſrepreſented, or miſunderſtood 
among chriſtians. A ſubject more eſpecially 
ſeaſonable in this age, when on the one hand, 
as I have obſerved, a ſet of men have lately 
endeavourcd to delude their chriftian brethren 
with falſe notions of an abſolutely ſecure in- 
heritance to the crown of life, and draw ſects 
after them by vain perſuaſions, that through 
a firm adherence to heir flock, they ſhall be 
raiſed into ſuch a ſtate, as not to have it in 


or ſtated in 


their 
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their power for-the future, cither to fall from 
grace, or forfeit happineſs ; ſecluding at the 
E time all others from apy hopes of falve- 
obſcure antiquated errors, which had before 
lain dormant in darkneſs. 

On the other hand a late noble patron of 
infidelity has objected to St. Paul's repreſen- 
tation of the Supreme Being, or, as he terms 
him, the God of Paul, that he elects 
e ſome of his creatures to ſalvation, and pre- 
« deſtinates others to damnation, even in the 
% womb of their mothers.” From whence 
it is plain, that the noble writer cither did 
not, or would not underſtand a word of St. 
Paul's meaning in any of thoſe paſſages, or 
choſe not to ftate them aright to his readers ; 
he objects to a ſhadow raiſed by himſelf, and 
by ſome inconfiderate, enthuſiaſtic writers, 
equal enemies, in this reſpect, to the religion, 
to which they meant to be friends. This 
renders it expedient to clear St. Paul's mean- 
ing in theſe paſſages by their context, or the 
current thread of his argumentation ; where- 
by his whole doctrine will be immediately 
juſtified. For St. Paul ſhould be treated like 
other ancient, rational writers, not interpret- 

| Beling. Phil, EX. Vol. V. p. 217. OR. Ed. 
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Which were expreſſions intended to denote 
to them, nat, that they were now put into a 
ſtate from which they could not fall, that 
the grace of God, which was given them, 
was irrefiſtible, and that they were abſolutely 
ſecured of eternal happineſs : but were in- 
tended to denote only goſpel- privileges, or 
external advantages of the kingdom of grace 
in this world, of which, as free-agents, they 
might, or might not make a right application, 
as they pleaſed : expreſſions intended to de- 
note to them, that they were now in their 
chriſtian capacity admitted into peculiar fa- 
vours by the God of grace, and in this ſenſe 
indeed become his elect being diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt of mankind by extra- 
| ordinary means of light and knowledge; that 
they were put into a way of falvation attain- 


able 
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able by a proper uſe of theſe means; that 
they were before ordained of God in the pur- 
poſes of his will to be called, or invited into 


theſe privileges of light and knowledge. 
of 


Now that this is the true, and whole ſenſe 
as delivered in ſcripture by 
St. Paul, will appear from hence, that theſe 
cleft, theſe predefiimated perſons, according 
to the judgment of the ſame apoſtle, ſtood in 
need of exhortation, of admonition, of en- 
couragement, and of threatning. Which im- 
plics them ſtill to be left free - moral agents, 
capable of finning, or acting righteouſly ; of 
incurring the execution of theſe threats, or 
obtaining the promiſes. 

For thus the fame apoſtle, who indites his 
epiſile to the Romans in general as to perſons 
beloved of Gad, called to be ſaints, and ſpeaks 
of them as zuftified, elected, and having peace 
with Gad, yet foon after exhorts theſe very 
cleft, to walk in newneſs of hfe, to preſent 
their bodies a living ſacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto Gad; to awake out of fleep ; which in- 
timates, that ſome of them might yet flum- 
ber in vice and error. He admoniſhes them 
to caſt off the works of darkneſs ; which im- 
plies that fome of them were yet cloathed 
therewith, as with garments of iniquity. 
And left the willingneſs of the fpirit ſhould 
Vor. II. R give 
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give way to the weakneſs of the fleſh, under 
the ſeverity of chriſtian ſufferings, he encou- 
rages their perſeverance under theſe light . 
fictions, which endure but for a moment, by 
the proſpect of a far more exceeding and eter. 
nal weight of glory ; which ſhews, that en- 
couragement was not needleſs : he threatens 
all their goſpel privileges, yet if they hue 
after the fleſh, it they lived in ſubjection to 
To the chriſtians in general, that were u 
Cormth, he writeth, as to them that war 
fanttified in Chriſt Jeſut, called to be faint, 
called of God unto the fellowſhip of bis Sen 
Yet he tells them ſoon after, I bretbren could 
not ſpeak unto you, as to ſpiritual, but a 
wnto carnal : for whereas there it among you 
exvying, ſtrife, divifion, are ye not carnal?" 
This ſanctification therefore could not mean 
abſolute, but relative ſanctity; great in com- 
pariſon with that of other men: not a neceſ- 
fary, impelled ſanctity of morals, but a pro- 
feffion of ſanctity; which might in charity 
indeed ſuppoſe good morals, but in ſome in- 
ances did not prevail. 

To the Ep2yans he writes, that God had 
choſen them in Chriſt before the foundation of 


> x Cor. 2, 9- 1 1 Cor. 811. 1, 3. 
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the world, having predefliinated them unte 


2 Chrift to 


able to withſtand in the evil day of 


exhortation ſuppoſes, that they had ſtill ene- 


overcome. . He admoniſhes them therefore 
mor to be deceived by vain words, not to walk 


with the unfruitful works of darkneſs. Such 
admonitions then were not thought unneceſ- 


fary by the apoſtle for this choſen, this pre- 
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be corrupted by evil communications. Which 
is a plain proof, their election, or predeſti- 
nation extended only to certain goſpel-privi- 
leges in this life, but gave them no title to 
ſure admiſſion into life eternal, without a 
ſtedfaſt, and ſincere obedience to the precepts 
of the goſpel. 

They were taken in ſhort into an holy f. 
ciety, or fellowſhip; into a ſocial 
of ſanctity, wherein light and falvation were 
promiſed to fincere faith and obedience: 
whilſt other Gentiles were left doubtful and 
uncertain about a future ſtate ; ignorant whe- 
ther God would admit of any atonement for 
fin; whether an imperfe& obedience would 
be accepted by him. By an heightened figure 
of ſpeech therefore, which puts the end for- 
the means, the former were addreſſed under 
the denomination of the ſan#ified, the ſaved, 
the juſtified, &c. as having put on a profeſſion 
of ſanity, as having the means of juſtifica- 
tion and ſalvation in their hands. 

And no doubt, great matter of fatisfaftion 
muſt it have been to the firſt fincere chriſtian 
converts, to reflect on the doubts and uncer- 
tainties from which they were delivered, un- 
der which they had lived in their heathen 
ſtate : full of gratitude muſt have been the 
— acc, * 
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kind to enjoy theſe peculiar privileges ; that 
they had not only a gracious proſpect of fal- 
vation, but the terms of it alſo clearly pro- 
poſed to them. A great deliverance it muſt 
have been eſteemed by them, when compared 
with the ſtate of other Gentiles, to be put into 
a condition of pardon, into a capacity of be- 
ing fully and for ever happy. The apoſtle 
therefore charitably ſuppoſing them to walk, 
and in order to excite them through gratitude 
the more ſtedfaſtly to walk, according to theſe 
privileges of their vocation, thinks he cannot 
2 magnify their ſituation and cha- 
rafter, as chriſtians, by ſtiling them elect, 
beloved Gad, called to be famts in Chris. 
juſtified, predeftinated to life, and fo on. And 
the great privileges to which they were ad- 
mitted, and the end defigned by him in theſe 
addreſſes, namely to encourage them againſt 
perſecutions, ſuthciently juſtify the ſtrong 
expreſhons of the apoſtle. 

But then left they ſhould grow preſump- 
tuous upon theſe bleſſings, and ſpiritually 
proud of theſe divine favours, we find reli- 
vious inferences, and exhortations to holineſs 
every where drawn from their enjoyment of 
iheſe privileges. The apoſtles indeed, to raiſe 
in their converts a juſt ſenſe of the abundant 
riches of divine > xt > a 
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Here then is no aſſignation of men from 
the foundation of the world, or from their 
mother's womb to eternal miſery ; no abſo- 
lute election of any to eternal happineſs, with- 
out a regular conformity of morals, as well 
as faith, to the divine will.* 
In ſhort, as I cannot preſume, that your 
patience ſhould permit me at preſent to pur- 
ſue my remarks any further upon this head; 
as I have endeavoured to lay before you the 
doctrine of an apoſtle, and propoſe in my 
ing diſcourſe to ſhew the confiſtency of 
our own church in her ſentiments with thoſe 
of the fame apoſtle ; I ſhall conclude at this 
time with this one caution to the lefs guarded, 
if any can be lightly guarded in this place, 
that you ſuffer not yourſelves to be deluded 
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we have, as it were in one ſhort line, the aſ- 
furance of the divine word, which cannot err, 
or contradict itſelf, that in every nation, a- 
cording to the light, which every man therein 
enjoys, and the opportunities of improvement 
«th righteouſneſs, be, and indeed he only, © 
accepted with Bim. 
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Moreover, whom He did prealgſlinate, 
them He alſo called, and whom He 
EN of weak heads, or wicked de- 


figning minds have made an evil uſc 
of this text. They have rendered it ſubſer- 


plied to the ſervice of enthuſiaſm, as the miſ- 
conſtruction of it hath often been the product 
of enthuſiaſm : it hath been made ſerviceable 
to the promotion of little preſumptuous ſects, 
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or the private intereſts of vain leaders of ſects. 


poral, and viſible kingdom; that 

God had choſen to himſelf another peculiar 
people made up of true believers in his Son 
the 


being the church of God, and fo long as they 
continued to be his people; that this inhe- 
rent right of rejecting the main body of the 
If aches, and of chufing others out of every 
nation under heaven, was no more than had 
been affirmed in the writings of their own 
law-giver, Moſes; and was agreeable to the 

pre- 
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prediftions of ſeveral of their prophets : fo 
that temporary favours, or temporary pro- 
tections to nations are matters of 
mere diſpoſal ; that ſuch ſocieties 
„ 
God may grant them to what nations, and 
for what time he and may revoke 
them, as he pleaſeth ; that the creature hath 
no right to call the Creator to account for any 


diſcretionary diſpoſals of favour ; much lek 
have creatures any right to complain, if they 


to reject the Jeus for their obſtinate unbelicf 
in his Son, when they had hardened their 
hearts againſt the true Meffiab, as he had to 
deſtroy Pharaoh and his hoſt, when they had 
hardened themſelves in idolatry againſt Moſes, 
and againſt himſelf, the true God of If acl, 
power before them. And when Pharus 
heart was thus hardened by his own wicked- 
neſs, God had a right no doubt, if he thought 
fit, to raiſe him up higher for this reaſon, 
that he might make his juſtice and his pow 
ſeen more conſpicuouſly in his fall. For 
wicked men may by their impenitence make 
themſelves ſubſervĩent to divine purpoſes by 
the diſplay of juſtice in puniſhment. _ 
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r 
to harden them, whom he 
gracious means have been 2 
covery, to harden themſelves: i. e. he hath 
given them ſuch diſplays of his power, juſ- 
tice, forbearance, and goodneſs, that, if they 
are not reclaimed thereby, they muſt appear 
to be more hardened, or to have hearts harder 
than they had before : this is the fole ſenſe 
of his ing them. 

But ſtill national favours are arbitrary diſ- 
poſals: and God may make one nation of his 
creatures at one time for honour, i. e. relative 
honour, and another for relative diſhonour in 
the eyes of mankind, without accounting to 
them for his conduct; or without v;#ble pur- 
poſes diſplayed, though he may have purpoſes 
treaſured up in the ftores of infinite wiſdom. 

Thus he deſtined Jaca, and his poſterity 
to greater privileges than Eau, and his off- 
ſpring, before their children, or they them- 
ſelves were yet born. For fo, faith St. Paul, 
it is recorded by your own lawgiver, Moſes, 
for whoſe rites you Jett are fo ſtrenuous, 
that the children being not yet born, neither 
baving done any good or evil, that the purpoſe 
of God according to electian in bleſſings and 
privileges upon earth might fand, not of 
dt. — 4 
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the free favour of” bim that calleth, it was 


and a nation much more proſperous and happy 
than, that of the elder. A it is written 


Jacob heave I loved, but Eſau have I hated: 


that is, I have preferred Jaca, and have 
beſtowed peculiar favours and bleſſings upon 


his poſterity : but Efew and his poſterity hams 
I made ſubordinate in my diſpoſals, and have 
not been ſo liberal in my donations to them. 
may be very 


No ſubordination of ſtates 
aualttes fhinaimes for the good of Os whih 
fyſtem, as the ſubordination of individuals is 
for the good of ſocieties. The ſeaſonable 
cultivation and im t of the whole 
earth by turns may be promoted thereby, 
Arts and ſciences have been certainly propa- 
gated thereby. For fome nations are only to 
be improved by the diſcipline of ſuperiors. 
Conqueſts, and captivities, as well as tranſ- 
migrations of colonies have tranſmitted arts, 
and communications of the fruits of induſtry 
among men. Some rude unpoliſhed nations 
have been tutored into civil habits only by 
ſuch rough, unſavoury diſcipline. And though 
the law of arms may not always in every in- 


> Rom. 1X. 13. 
ſtance 


* Rom. ix. 11, 12, 13. 
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ſtance have been the moſt juſtifiable, in its 
original motives, or in its final decifions, or 
in the hearts of the principal agents, yet by 
that all-contriving wiſdom, which worketh 
good out of evil, out of the evil paſſions, and 
difſentions of men, we ſee it hath been often 
made the inſtrumental means of difleminating 
many uſeful improvements. For ſciences 
have often travelled with conqueſts. And 
thus we ſee temporary profperity fluctuating 
from one nation to another, all in ſubſervi- 
ency to the purpoſes of the divine will in the 
t of man, to the will of him, who 
fuffereth the tide and the waves to roar, and 
yet at length curbeth their power, and ſetteth 
them their bounds, which they ſhall not 
paſs; to the will of him, to whom all his 
works, and means, and meaſures of economy 
are known from the beginning of the world. 

But you will aſk perhaps, how does it ap- 
pear, that the purpoſe of God in the election 
of Jacob, and reprubation of Efau related to 
their poſterity in a national capacity, rather 
than to the individual men themſelves ? It 
appears from the very words of the hiſtory, 
where this clection, here alluded to by the 
apoſtle, is recorded, from whence he quotes 


this paſſage, the elder ſball ſerve the younger. 


For thus wc read; Gen. xxv. 33. and the 
Vor. II. 'L 
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Lord faid unto her, i. e. unto Rebecca, two 
NATIONS are in thy womb, and two manner 
of yEOPLE ſhall be ſeparated from thy bowels ; 
and the one PEOPLE Hall be ſtronger than the 
other PEOPLE, and the elder ſhall ſerve the 
younger. This election we fee was national; 
relative to national preeminence. Other paſ- 
ſages of ſcripture will not allow us to fay, that 
the I/aelites were herein every man of them 
elected to eternal life; becauſe there were 
afterwards very wicked men among the 1+ 
raehites, who were remarkable objects of 
God's diſpleaſure. Nor does ſervitude, or 
the phraſe to ſerve, any where in ſcripture 
ſignify damnatian, or being eternally cun- 
demned ; nor conſequently does its oppoſite 
ſignify eternal life, or abſolute election to 
eternal happineſs. The text then here quot- 
ed was never intended to denote final retri- 
bution to the particular perſons literally no- 
minated ; but general diſpenſations of tem- 
poral or ſpiritual favours to nations deſcended 
from them. When it fays therefore, Jacob 
have I hved, but Eſau have I hated, it is not 
meant, I have pre deſtinated the one to eter - 
nal happineſs, and the other to eternal mi- 
ſery, without any perſonal merit or demerit 
of their own, as ſome have miſunderſtood 
the paſſage. No: no fuch thing is meant. 

| But 


— 
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Bat it is only a ſtrong expreſſion of eaſtern 
language denoting the admiſſion of the one, 
with bis whole race, to certain temporal, 
and even fpiritual advantages upon earth, to 
which the poſterity of the other was nat ad- 
mitted. It has no reference at all to the final 
eternal ſtate of theſe men, or their poſterity, 
or God's dealing with them as individuals in 
the great day of impartial retribution. It is 
no more than this, I have placed the one, 
and his deſcendants, behind the other, in 
my diſpoſal of temporal eſteem, or kindneſs. 

This might appear further, if further proof 
were needful, from the prophet Malachi, for 
when it is there faid, I loved Jacob, and hated 
Efau,* we fee immediately explained, what 
is meant by this hatred: it is immediately re- 
ferred to temporal poſſeſſions: for the words 
immediately following, as the effect or con- 
ſequence of this hatred, relate only to tem- 
poral demeans. I laid bit mountains, and 
bis heritage waſte for the dragons of the wit- 
derne. God cannot naturally in a ftrit 
ſenſe hate any of his creatures, or in any 
other ſenſe than as by their obſtinate wick- 
edneſs they become objects of his juſtice. 
But the hatred here ſpoken of was only a 
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comparative diſtribution : i. e. the temporal 
regard ſhewn to Eſau was leſs than that ſhewn 


to Jachb, beſide ſome temporal 8 


inflicted upon Eſau, and his poſterity, for 
their ſubſequent courſe of iniquity. And 


therefore by way of analogy to the influence 
of human paſſions, or the ſprings and motives 
of human actions, where it is hatred, or hate- 
ful anger, that is uſually the cauſe of difin- 
heriting a ſon, this leſs degree of temporal 
regard, or difinheriting of Eſa, is in ſtrong 
eaſtern language comparatively ſtiled hatred. 

The fame term of hating is uſed in the 
very ſame ſenſe by our Saviour in St. Luke's 
goſpel, where it is faid, F any man come to 
me, and HaTE not his father, and mother, 
and wife and children, and brethren and fi 
ters, yea and bit ewn liſe alſo, be cannot be 
my diſciple.” All that is meant is no more 
than this, if any man poſtpone not the au- 
thority and intereſts of his father and mother, 
and wife and children, and brethren and 
fiſters, yea and ſecurity of his own life alſo, 
when interfering with me, and my goſpel, 
he cannot be my diſciple. It cannot be un- 
derſtood to mean, that he ſhould /terally hate 
his father and mother, and wife and children, 


* Luke xrv. 26. 


and 
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and brethren and ſiſters; to be entirely negli- 
gent of whoſe ſupport and intereſt, St. Paul 
faith, would render him worſe than an*infidel ; 
it cannot mean this therefore, any more than 
it can literally mean, that he ſhould bare his 
own life, which is the gift of God, for which 
he ought to be thankful, and which his very 
nature obliges him to love. Such kind of 
hatred therefore cannot be a neceſſary quali- 
fication for a good chriſtian, or a good dif- 
ciple of the goſpel, which is the gift of the 
God of love, as would diſqualify a man for 
being a good moral heathen : for the goſpel 
is a law of amity : it is not only a law of true 
ſelf- love; but of love to all men, eſpecially 
to our neareſt relations: nay the chriſtian 
hath an expreſs commandment enjoining him 
to honour his father and mother; which ho- 
nour is founded in love. But our 
Saviour's meaning is, that the authority of 
man, how nearly ſoever related to us, ſhould 
not, when we come to years of diſcretion, be 
ſuffered to ſtand in competition with the plain 
commands of God, of Chriſt, and his goſpel. 
Nay that the intereſts of our own lives ſhould 
not be permitted to obſtruct thoſe of the Sa- 
viour and Redeemer of mankind. 

To return then to the apoſtle's argument: 
he that called Abraham, and annexed the 


L 3 


ſpecial 
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ſpecial bleſſing only to a part of his family, 
ſaying, in Ifaac ball thy feed be called," the 
fame God had a right to call the Gentile; 
afterwards into the privileges of the goſpel 
covenant, and to reject the Jews from being 
any longer his people under 2 peculiar pro- 
tection, when by their obduracy in unbelief, 
they became altogether unworthy of his fa- 
vours. For thus faith he to Mofes, I will 
have mercy, on whom I will have mercy ;* 1 
will confer my favours and marks of temporal 
r an 
F will have compaſſion on thoſe nations, ar 
whom I will have compaſſion ; and will grant 
them my protection. Firſt on the Iſraciites 
in the fight of Pbaraab, and afterwards on 
the Gentiles in the fight of the Jewiſb nation. 
For that by the phraſe of having mercy, ex- 
traordinary temporal privileges conferred on 
a people are expreſſed, appears from other 
paſſages of ſcripture. Thus & te tet 
Gentiles into the church through faith is by 
the ſame apotile exprefied under the terms of 
obtaining mercy ;* and likewiſe by St. Peter, 
where it is ſaid of the Gentile converts, which 
im time paſt were not 4 people ; but are now 
the people of God; which bad not OBTAINED 


s Gen. XXI. 12. © Exod. xxx. 29. Rom. 1x. 15- 
> Rom. x. 30. 


MERCY, 
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MERCY, but now have OBTAINED MERCY 7 
i. e. are now called to the external privileges 
of his church and people. Thus then bath 
he mercy on whom be will have „or is 
bountiful in his outward diſpenſations of fa- 
rour, power, protection, dominion and gran- 
deur to one people above another; and he 
may afford greater inward means of grace to 
one, than to another; but ſtill is equitably 
and ſufficiently gracious unto all. 
The apoſtle then here ſpeaks of men na- 
tionally, not perſonally, and in reference to 
their temporal, not their eternal ſtate. Though 
their temporal privileges might, if rightly ap- 
plied, greatly advance the eternal intereſts of 
individuals in thoſe ſtates : if miſapplied, will 
only enhance their puniſhment. Chriſtians 
are invited to eternal life, ſeparated and pre- 
deſtinated to this call and invitation ; and if 
they will but accept of the grace, and faith- 
| fully purſue the means, they need not fear 
- The offer is God's: the ac- 
ceptance and uſe of it is their own: and in 
this ſenſe, and this only may they be faid to 
be to life. 
This is the full ſcope and defign of the 
_ apoſile in this noted chapter, which hath 


3 x Pet. 11. 10. 
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been ſo often called in to authoriſe the doc. 
trine of abſolute predeſtination to eternal life, 

or reprobation to eternal miſery, without any 
confideraticn of perſonal merit or demerit in 
men. And this is all that is meant by thoſe 
ſtrong expreſſions above · cited. 
Accordingly our church, which loves to 
Keep as near as poſſible to ſcripture language, 
and conſequently may ſometimes have been 
miſunderſtood upon that account, where it 
ture itſelf hath been miſrepreſented, our 
church, I fay, ſhews, upon the whole, this 
to be her meaning, in her article concerning 
-predeſtination ; where ſhe mentions at the 
latter end of it, who they are, to whom this 
doctrine can be of any comfort, that is, 
only to godly perſons.” And ſhe juſt be- 
fore defines, who they are, whom ſhe thus 
Files godly perſons: they are ſuch as © through 
« grace obey the calling,” which is a ſpon- 
taneous act; © they walk religiouſly in good 
* works.” She ſuppoſeth indeed, as the 
ſcripture doth, that God may, and will grant 
greater meaſures of _ a - 
than he vouchſafes to orbers, to conduct them 
in their way to happineſs, according as he 


* Art. . 


hath 
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bath ordained in the purpoſes of his own will. 
By which will he hath created different or- 
ders of beings, capable of greater or leſs en- 
joyments ; by which will be hath created 
angels, as well as men : by which will he 
hath called ſome men into the glorious ad- 
vantages of goſpel light, whilſt others are 
left in a ſtate of heathen ignorance. 
But then ſhe doth not fay, that he hath 
denied ſufficient means of grace to any, who 
will make a proper uſe of them : ſhe doth 
ads Hedey....come that he hath abſolutely 
inated any neceſſarily to eternal miſery: 
only ſays. <« that for curious and carnal 
* men,” i. e. for men of vain curiofity, and 
carnal wicked lives, * to have continually 
** the ſentence of God's predeſtination before 
their eyes, to dwell upon ſuch ſubjects 
in their thoughts and imaginations, is an 
occaſion, or inſtrument, which the devil 
makes uſe of for their deſtruction, by thruſt- 
ing them into deſpair. © It is,” faith the 
article. a moſt dangerous downfal, or 
- aipion, whtedy Go tel eh heel 
re 
rere 
% deſperation.” You fee, according to the 
anticle, it is not God, or his decree, which 
thruſts them; byt the devil's ſuggeſtions, 
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heightened by their own deſpondent, guilty 


imaginations. That is, their own fears, 
ariſing from a conſciouſneſs of their wicked 
lives, wrong imbibed prejudices about the 
economy of divine juſtice, a fond curioſity 
of prying into divine counſels, or a vanity of 
pretending to know ſomething of divine in- 
tentions, inflammatory conceit, for a time, 
and pride of their own ſpiritual excellence 
and ſecurity, afterwards melancholy reflec- 
tions upon what they judge to be the fated 
lot of ſome men, and at length of themſelves; 
theſe, and ſuch-Iike ſentiments frequently 
ſuggeſted by their ſpiritual tempter, and 
much indulged in their own depraved fancies, 
drive them into deſpair ; ſo that they either 
languĩſh away the future part of their lives 
upon earth in a deſponding condition, | 
nothing to the purpoſe in religion ; or 
grow wretchedly deſperate in wickedneſs. 
It does not fay, but that theſe men mught 
have prevented, or corrected this curiofity in 
themſelves, and thereby have avoided this 
rock of deſpair : they might have been lef 
carnal, and conſequently leſs reaſonably feat: 
ful about their ſalvation. 

The article ore, inftead of giving 
any countenance to the doctrine of abſolute 


predeſtination to miſery, rather condemas 
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the curiofity of thoſe, who are fond of pry- 
ing into the counſels of the all-wiſe, and 
ſhews them the evil conſequence of ſuch in- 
quiries ; that inſtead of doing any real good 
10 them, or inducing them to amend their 
hves, it only plunges them into deſpair, and 
2 more abandoned ſtate of wretched wicked- 
nets. 

The article indeed iq its general ſtile cha- 
ntably ſuppoſes, as St. Pau does, when he 
indites to his converts in though he 
knew ſome individuals among them to be 
ſtill carnal, and unworthy of their high eſti- 
mation, it ſuppoſes, I ſay, that they, to 
whom extraordinary means of grace have 
been vouchſafed, will in general, though 
not univerially, and neceſſarily, make a pro- 
per uſe of them, not indeed by conſtraint, 
but by prudent and diſcreet choice. *©* Be- 
* ing, cadues. with i exertiane ©. git of 
« God,” it is ſaid, they through grace 
* vey the enlling, they welk ontiynny 3 
good works: which are in themſelves 
pl N for a forced 
conformity is not properly obedience, but 
compulfion ; and to walk religioufly by an 
abſolute conſtraint, or by election, or pre- 
deſtination, is not properly religion, but im- 


| The ight as well deſerve 
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reward for conſtantly perſevering in their 
proper orbits, as man expect it for ſuch a 
courſe of obedience. But it is upon terms 
of voluntary „and a rational, re- 
ligious ſervice, that chriſtians may expect at 
length to attain everlaſting life. 

Life indeed, much more an eternal life of 
happineſs is the free gift of God to any of his 
creatures ; and known unto God are all his 
works from the beginning of the world. The 
counſels of his will are from everlaſting iv 
everlaſting : but ftill he hath made none of 
his creatures abſolutely to be miſerable with- 
out their own fault. The article indeed ſpeaks 
of ſome, whom he may have purpoſed ** to 
« deliver from curſe and damnation; i. e. 
from the curſe and ſentence of condemnation 
entailed upon mankind by the law of works, 
and original tranſgreſſion; to deliver by bap- 
tiſm from the natural ſtate of fin, and ſub- 
jection to wrath, thoſe, whom he hath 
* choſen in Chrift;” i. e. whom he hath in- 
vited into the chriſtian covenant, to waſh 
them in the laver of ion from the 
original ſtain upon their nature, as being de- 
ſcended from a race of polluted, diſobedient 


creatures ; and thereby hath begotten them 
again into a better ſtate, than they were in 
by nature, with a purpoſe dn 
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Chriſt to everlaſting ſalvation, as veſſels made 
unto honour. But ſtill we know the condi- 
tions upon which he hath purpoſed to bring 
them thither ; which are, ins to our 
article, that they obey his calling, and walk 
« religioufly in good works.” It is not, by 
this article, a fatal neceſſity, but a voluntary 
co-operation with his purpoſes, and grace, 
which is to bring them thither. And he 
hath made no veſſels abſolutely and neceſſarily 
i to diſhonour in another life, 
without their own fault in this. Honoured, 
or diſhonoured, as the veſſel may be in this 
life, it can be its own moral character alone, 
which it ſhall carry with it, that can fix it 
for honour, or diſgrace in the next. 

St. Paul himſelf ſpeaks with as much con- 
fident aſſurance of the happy ſtate of his con- 
verts, as any article of our church can do of 
the predeflinated, or clect: as 1 obſerved in 
my morning's diſcourſe : I am per ſuaded, faith 
he, that neither death nor life, nor angels, nor 
Principalities, nor powers, nor things preſent, 
nor things to come, nor heighth, nor depth, 
zor any other creature, ſhall be able to ſeparate 
us from the love of God, which is in Chriſt 
Jeſus our Lord.” This perſuaſion in general 


! Rom. viit. 38, 39. 


he 
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he was willing charitably and 
to entertain of them, as of himſelf. Yet he 
admoniſhes theſe very converts within a ſhort 
after, nt fo be HIGH-MINDED, but 
FEAR ; for if God ſpared not the NATURAL 
branches : j. e. the Jews, who were born 
by natural deſcent children of covenant with 
him; take heed left he alſo ſpare not Tazs, 
who art of Gentile birth, and as it were en- 
grafted into covenant, in the room of thoſe 
of himſelf he writeth, though he was called 
to be an apoſtle," according to the will of God, 
ſeparated even from his mother's womb to 
this holy office, and afterwards called by his 
grace, having certainly had as great a ſhare 
of the divine aid, or proofs of election, as 
have been given to any man, yet of himſelf 
he faith, that by godly diſcipline he endea- 
voured to heep under his body, and bring it 
into fubjettion, leſt that by any means, when 
he had preached to others, he himſelf ould” 
be a caſt-away.” 

Thus it is alſo, as St. Peter ſpeaketh, that 
we likewiſe are to zſe ALL DILIGENCE, 79 
make cur CALLING and ELECTION fre.“ 
And in this ſenſe our church, at the conclu- 


= Rom. XI. 20, 21. » Rom. 1.1. » Gal. 1. 15. 
P 1 Cor. 1x. 27. 4 2 Pet. 1. 10. 
fion 
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faith, for the direction of good men, that 
« we muſt receive God's promiſes in ſuch 
« wiſe, as they be generally ſet forth to us 
« in holy ſcripture: and for the general. 
conduct of all chriſtians whatever, that · in 
« our doings that will of God is to be fol- 
* Jowed, which we have cxprefsly declared 
* to us in the word of God.” Hence ſhe 


done, and that done after a certain manner, 
even by thoſe whom ſhe hath included under 
the happy denomination of God's choſen 
* in Chrift,” in order to confirm their hap- 
pineſs ; and that, agreeably to what an apoſtle 
hath taught us, there is no other way to ſe- 
cure an eternal inheritance with the Saints in 
kght, but by conformity in practice, as well 
as faith to the divine will. And tbis, faith 
an apoſtle, it the will of God concerning us, 
Thus will the article of our church, when 
taken upon the whole together, be found 
concordant with the doctrine of St. Paul; 
and the doctrine of St. Paul with that of 
Cbriſt in his goſpel, notwithſtanding our noble 


” 3 Thefi. rv. 3. 


author's 
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author's cenſure, that St. Pau differed from 
his maſter in this point. They will, I fy, 
taken upon the whole together, ſpeak the 
fame ſentiments. For it would be very un- 
fair to interpret a whole page, or chapter, or 
ſection, by a fingle, detached ſentence in that 
page, or chapter, or ſection: or to judge of 
a whole chapter by an obſcure ſentence in it; 
when it would be more juſt and rational to 
unravel and interpret the obſcure ſentence by 
the tenor of the whole chapter, or epiſtle. 
Treat an article of religion at leaft as fairly; 
as you would a chapter or ſection in any other 
ſenfible, rational book. Compare this with 
other articles. Abſolute predeſtination and 
there can be no moral goodneſs in what is 
forced, and conſequently unavoidable. There 
can be no of moral rules to pre- 
deſtinated creatures: or at leaſt they would 
be uſeleſs. For as much as theſe creatures 
would be abſolutely determined beforchand 
as mere inſtruments, or mere engines of mo- 
tion, cither to obey them, or xof to obey 
them, whether formally prefcribed or not; 
and then pray, where would be the uſe of 
the injunction? 


* Bol. EH. Vol. 111. p. 174. Oct. Ed. 
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Our church therefore, when ſhe requires 


tures, who have no command over their ac- 
tions, and are no longer free-agents. Laws 
might as well be enacted for beings governed 
by inftint., In ſhort, every exhortation ſup- 
poſes freedom of action: i. e. a freedom of 
exerting, or withholding exerciſe of power, 
in the being, which is exhorted. 
Vor. II. M The 
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The truth of the caſe then is this, which 
may ſerve, 
eee to. ann. 
duce a religious inference from what hath 
been faid upon the whole in theſe two dif. 
courſes. The ſupreme Being, who hath 
placed men here in a ſtate of trial, hath grant- 
ed to all men ſufficient means of happineſs, 
or elſe he could not puniſh any with miſery. - 
He may have admitted ſome out of the whole 

race of mankind, as he hath done even among 
chriſtians, to greater advantages of light and 
grace than others. As he hath vouchſaſed a 
_greater ſhare to proteſtants in general, than 
to the private members of the church of Rane. 
And even among proteſtants, ſome are bleſſed 
with privileges of greater natural talents agd 
abilities, than others, with the benefits of 2 
better, and more pious education, ſuch 18 
thoſe of this place are parti called ta, 
and conſpicuouſly enjoy; with the conſe- 
quent advantages of more refined, good and 
virtuous ſentiments, whether ſuggeſted by 
the internal diQtates of his ſpirit, or the inti- 
mations of their own natural reaſon, or the 
injunctions of holy writ, or the converſation 
of well-choſen companions ; bleſſed with 
more frequent opportunities of doing good, 
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und moral world about them. So, as hath 
been obſerved, he hath called chriſtians in 
general, into a covenant of happineſs ; who 
ure therefore in the ſtrength of eaſtern ſcrip- 
Predeſtinated, or fore-ordained to enjoy theſe 


benefits, to which they have been admitted, 
Good chriſtians therefore may rejoice in the 
hopes they have obtained, but are not to pre- 
fume: bad chriſtians may be juſtly terrified 
at their condition, but are not to deſpair. 
It muſt be matter indeed of great fatisfac- 
don to the fincere and good believer to con- 
fider, that ſo long as he continues to obey the 
moral, and religious precepts of the goſpel, 
de continues to be of the number of God's 
favourite people, and that if he ſhould now 
die in this ſtate, he has well- grounded hopes, 
that notwithſtanding his many human infir- 
mities, yet a merciful Redeemer will recerve 


his ſpirit. So likewiſe muſt the conſcience of 


the ſinner frequently ſting him with remorſe, 


ſenſe and conſciouſneſs imprinted, that of 
whatever congregation he may be, whilft he 
M 2 pertiſts 
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perfiſts in a wicked life, he is not in the 
number of thoſe, who are in God's favour: 
he is by any decree abſolutely precluded from 
ever becoming of that number. Let him 
tremble at his preſent condition ; but then 
let his terror make him fo much the more 
of grace for divine aid to reſcue him out of it, 
by amending his conduct for the future. Let 
him not ſuffer cither a vain curioſity, or the 
grevalence of his own carnal affections, or the 
deluſions of his ſpiritual adverſaries, or the 
errors of enthuſiaſtic, enſnaring teachers, to 


drive him into deſpair, or lift him up ini 


preſumption : but let him immediately ſhake 
off his flavery to vice, let him awake, and 
ariſe from the dead, the death of fin, and he 
hath the allurance of an apoſtle, that CHP 
Rall groe him hight. 
In this, and this ſenſe only, according to 
the language of our article, can the godly 
© confideration of predeſtinatĩon, and election 
% in Chrift, be full of pleaſant and unſpeak- 
pode to any; and it can be'oaly 
fo to godly perſons,” that is, to ſuch a 
can give ſome proof of the divine influences 
of his grace operating in them, by the gene- 


ral tendency of their diſpoſitions ton ha 
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life, and the regular courſe of their outward 
actions; ſuch as find in themſelves the powers 
of reaſorf, religion, and good ſenſe ready to 
controul the ſenſual appetite ; or, in the ſtile 
of our article, ** mortifying the works of the 
« fleſh, and their carthly members, and lift- 
ing up their minds to high and heavenly 
« things, and confirming their faith of eter- 
nal ſalvation to be enjoyed through Crit. 
But then let this be the only ground of their 
confidence. Let them not flatter themſelves 
pride of /enfible impullics of the ſpirit, or any 
other evidence of their election, which is not 
founded on ſcripture. For vain man ſtudies 
to delude himſelf; and where preſumptuous 
fancy is not ready at hand to flatter his con- 
ceptions, fore-boding fear oftentimes ſteps in 
between to terrify his mind. Hence the te- 
nets and of reprobation, too 


apprehenſions 
far indulged, have been a dangerous precipice 
to deſponding wicked men. 


Permit me then to conclude the whole 
with one obſervation ; for ſcripture warrants 
it: that if we implore the divine grace with 
a fincere heart, and humble faith ; if we are 
ready to receive it with thankfulneſs, and 
make a proper uſe of it, under a due ſenſe of 

M 3 not 
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not fear, but that the fountains of living 
water will be daily open to us, and continue 
to ſtream forth in never-failing currents of 
benign influence upon thoſe, who truly and 
fincerely thirſt after righteouſneſs. For the 
channels of his favour can be ſtopt, or clog. 
ged only by the dregs and groſs impurities of 
a corrupt life. But then we muſt apply. and 
and wait for the divine favours, under an 
humble ſubmiſſion to divine inftitutions, and, 
according to the meaſure of grace we have 
received, ſtudy to conform ourſelves to his 
will, if we deſire finally to obtain his pro-: 
miſes. | 
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the Conſecration of Charles Lord 
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Is AIAR XL. 11. 


He ſball feed bis Flock like a Shepherd; 
he ſhall gather the Lambs with bis 
Arm, and carry them in his Boſom ; 
and ſhall gently lead thoſe that are 
with Young. 
HOEVER ſeriouſly reads over the 


hiſtory of this country, and traces 
back the miſchicfs that have ariſen from the 
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find ample reafon: to bleſs God, that he ig 
born in an age, wherein a ſyſtem of religion 


hn dnt lag hee 


and virtue. 
Such a as fl a. 
keep a due, and well 


fon to the diſcreet to 
tempered guard againſt any ſubtle attempts of 
ſuperſtition induſtrious to return, or any new- 
introduced ſeeds of enthuſiaſm ſtudious ta 
take root. This is the buſineſs of the tras 


an arduous taſk it is to the general overſcen 
of the flock. It ſuppoſes various talents ;-it 
implies prudence of addreſs, ſagacity of dif+ 
cernment, and ardor of os Rs 4 


ME Lentnal.ho mn lors oh dire 
gentleneſs. And this is no mean recommen- 
dation to our preſent eſtabliſhed church. The 
Shepherd is a figurative expreſſion in language 
not uncommonly applied to governors of apy 
kind. More peculiarly applicable is it to the 
inſpector 
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inſpector over chriſtian * knowledge. It is a 
figure adopted by the higheſt authority among 
Chriſtians. I am the true and know 
my ſheep, and am known of mne, ſaith the 
great revealer of chriſtian truth. He pointeth 
out at the ſame time the juſt criterion by 
which we are to diſcern in the fociety the 
true ſhepherd : namely by a regular admiffion 
through ſome right authority; either from 
gr op pas — 2 
with him; or 


correſpondent to 
8 ach ws be and is t- 1 


* * rs 
eſtabliſhed houſhold with proper inſpectort 
over it: that ſo confufion may not rage with- 
— cad thavdia no man 20w bis 
Brenner 
Verily, verily I fay unto you, —— 
nat in by the door, ts deze deter of BANE 
fron into the but climbeth up ſome 
other way, the ſame is 4 thief, and a robber ; 
but be that entereth in by the dur is the fhep- 
berd of the ſheep. To him the porter openeth, 
and\the ſheep bear bis voice, and be calleth bis 
own ſheep by name, and leadeth them out. And 


* John x. 14, 


when 
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when be putteth forth his own ſheep, be goeth 
before them, and the ſheep follow him, for they 
know his voice. And a ffranger will they not 
follow, but will flee from bim; for they know 
nat the voice of ſtrangers. 
All this is deſcriptive of the benefit of right 
admifhon into office, of the regularity enſu- 
ing it, and the miſchiefs arifing from illicit 
intruſion into ſacred functions. Theſe miſ- 
chiefs in ſociety are deſcribed by the hand of 
violence, or the wiles of ſeduftion : by the 
ſtrong arm of the robber, or the pillage of 
is obtained by due authority, the prophet 
1ſaiah informeth us in the text, what is the 
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This paſſage hath uſually been looked upon 
of the office of the Meſa. It 
may alſo be conſidered as deſcriptive of their 
office, who are appointed to have the over- 
Goht of right inſtruction and order in the 
church of the Meſſiah. And theſe obſervations 
naturally lead our minds to ſome remarks 
which offer themſelves, ſuitable to the pre- 


ſent ſolemnity, 
I. upon the authority implied in the 
r 

hy. upon the 


commĩſſion, and credentials of 
miffion into ſacred office ; and the fitneſs and 


of ſome viſible 
ad- 


 Fipſt then we may obſerve, that ſome de- 
gere of power and authority is implied in the 
character of a ſhepherd. It implics authority 
to ſuperviſe, to regulate, and conduct. It is 
2 power to find, and to point out the proper 
fields of paſture to the flock ; to call, accord- 
ing to our Saviour's deſcription, the ſbeep by 
name into it; to go before them in the way ; 
| to 
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to make them with the voice of 
his directions; io make hed, chat — 
him into the paſtures of life. 
In the excerciſe of this power over moral 
2 there is ſomething neceſſarily implied 
of a nature; ever to be kept indeed 

fubordinate to the civil conſtitution of a ſtate z 
that there may be neither confuſion in ti 
mixed diſcipline, nor tyranny in the abſolute 
ecclefiaſtic power. But ſuch a weight of in- 
flaence is included in the very eſſence of au- 
thority ; without which it could not be . 
erted to any uſeful purpoſes; or indeed exerted 
as authority at all. The office of the ſhepherd 
ſuppoſes authority to watch over, to check; 
to curb, and to reſtrajn the wandring flock, 
to bring back the ſheep that hath been loſt. 
For how great would be the confuſion in 
civil ſociety, how fatal the miſchief to the 
ſpiritual flock, if while the ſhepherd ftood 
in the field, one voice were permitted to call 
them one way, another without any reſtraint 
to call them another, all ſtudious to wich- 


His province then ſuppoſes ſome degree of 
focial diſcipline. Now all diſcipline is irk- 
ſome to the licentious : it is no wonder 
therefore that every degree of authority hath 
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who have fallen under its cognizance; to 
whom it hath been troubleſome, whether in 
the moſt moderate civil ſtate, or the mildeſt 
But nevertheleſs all fociety 


upon earth neceſſarily ſuppoſes (1 


2 are par vagt. aamdahoam———— 
tenance of ſocial order. 

Were religion indeed a » thing ies 
ta human beings, were it of no fignificance 
to ſtates, by what tenets men were influenc- 
themſelves leſs concerned about the eſta- 
bliſhed religion of a country. Some perhaps 
might be indifferent about any cftabliſhment. 
Bat this is not the caſe : of all 
ages ſheweth us it is not. Where the flock 
is not fed with wholeſome, it will find out 
aoxzous food unto itfelf. Experience proves 
that the greateſt injuries to ſociety have been 
produced by falſe tenets of religion zealouſly 
propagated, and furiouſly maintained :. a. ſet 
of men without any principle of religion at 
2 ws tne. te toad of crea- 
tures to all their fellow-beings. For, where 
there is no internal reſtraint of action, dread- 
ful is the reſult of vehement overbearing paſ- 
— All wiſe civilized ſtates therefore have 
ok agreed 
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agreed in the ſentiment, the neceffity of eſta. 
bliſhing ſome religion, as a firſt foundation 


St. Paul denotes the church, or colle&ive 
body .of Chriſtians, as many emblematic 
writers have done political ſociety, by the 
body natural. But over every affociated body 
there muſt be an head; to every vine there 
is a root; over every bouſhold there is 3 


tutions, which the very condition of theit 
own nature, and the ſupport of their own 
good, have made neceſſary. Exorbitant ex- 
tenſion of power there may have been by ſome 
of thoſe advanced to high authority in Chi: 
family, as all inſtitutions among frail, human 
creatures are liable to abuſe ; and the cor- 
ruption of the beſt makes them ſometimes 
the worſt. Such extenſions of power there 

bave 
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| have been. Witneſs the church of Rome. 


But let not the proteſtant church of England 
be wounded through the fides of the church 
of Rome / 

For it hath been the art of writers, ene- 


times enemies through diſguſt to a particular 
perſon, they have directed a ſhaft at a dig - 


in the religious body, the utility of our own 
form, 
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form, and its correſpondence with other wiſe 
inſtitutions of ſociety, will upon the foot of 
reaſon vindicate its continuance in a well. 
ſtate, for the ſpiritual as well as 
civil benefit of all, by means of an eſtabliſi- 
thoſe, who officiate in facred functions. And 
we may diſmiſs this head with one obſerva- 
tion, that there never was any regulated con- 
of men earth without ſuper- 
viſing directors of ſome kind or other, whoſe 
injunctions had their weight. Even the moſt 
licentious have their leaders; popular for 2 
day, or the creatures of an hour, raiſed by 
tumult and canvas, and foon depoſed by ſe- 
dition ſpringing naturally out of the bowels 
of their own faction. The beſt and 
focieties have been thoſe, where the autho- 
rity hath been moſt deliberately confirmed 
and whether the office hath been temporary, 
or for life, a regular inſtitute of ſucceſſion 
hath been eſtabliſhed. This leads me to the 
Second point propoſed, namely the expe- 
cy I CO and out- 
ward proof and credentials of admiffion into 

the paſtoral office, and the fitneſs and pro- 
priety of the form uſed by our own church. 
The great inſtitutor of the chriſtian ſociety, 


in his emblematic deſcription, obſerves, that 
the 
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be true ſhepherd entereth in through the door 
into the ſheepfold. He defineth him, and hin 
alone, who thus entereth, to be the true ſhep- 
herd : and fignifieth that the ſheep will at- 
tend with ſecurity to bis voice alone + becauſe 
the thief who entereth in another way, cometh 
only to fleal, to kill, and to deſiroy. And 
again he faith, I am the door ; the way of 
admiſſion is by me. the true authority of the 
ſhepherd is derived by commiſſion from me: 


By me if any man enter in, be ſhall be ſaved, 


and ſhall go in, and out, and find paſture. 
Hany man then deſire admittance, let him 


low Chrift to be, what he claims in this 
ſenſe to be, the door of entrance. Let him 
offer himſelf in the way which is moſt con- 
formable to the ordinance of Chr:ift, and to 
venerable uſage tranſmitted through ſucceſ- 
ave ages down to the preſent days. 

Modern enthufiaſts may pretend what n- 
ternal call they pleaſe: but it may be fairly 
aſked, how do they prove that call to the 
doabtful hearer, if they have no external 


commiſſion to preach the goſpel ? For the 
credentials of miracles are now ceaſed. And 
even as to thoſe, who have received the ge- 
neral commiſſion of ordination into ſome de- 
gree of ſacred function in his church, Chriſt 
dy his goſpel, and by his ordinances calleth 
them 


Vor. II. N 
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them home to their proper fold: to their 
proper diſtrict, whereunto they are appointed 
by due authority. They are, according to 
the tenor of his emblem, and his apoſtle $t. 
Paul's ion of it by example, not to 
force or infinuate themſelves into another's 
fold, wherein they would be but intruding 
ſtrangers. For @ ffranger, faith he, will 
the ſheep not naturally follow, without art 
applied to ſeduce them; bur will flee from 
him; for they know not the voice of ſtrangers. 
By which figure he intimateth, that the in- 
nocent, undeluded flock will not attend, and 
that the flock ang not to attend, and cannot 
with ſafety attend to the alluring voice of 
ſuch intruders. For it immediately follow- 
eth, the thief cometh not, but to fleal, and 
fo kill, and to deſtroy, 


fetch all their arguments from ſcripture, and 
to be governed only by ſcripture, ſhould, 
one would think, particularly conform them- 
ſelves to the expreſs rules preſcribed in holy 
ſcripture. 

I will not here ſpeak of the prejudices that 
have ariſen to civil ts from raſh 
intruſion into facred offices; or how enthu- 
. to 
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to ſedition in the ſtate. What was the con- 
ſequence of every man's taking upon bimſelf 
the office of a preacher, and of leading a 
multitude after him, as his fancy, or ſpiritual 
conceit dictated to him, that he had a call, 
we have read with lamentation in the annals 
of our fore-fathers. It was deplored not only 
by the members of our church, but by ſome 
of the beſt regulated ſeparate ſects among us, 
as one of the great grievances of the civil 
war: till the ſpirit of the nation almoſt worn 
out by the miſeries it had endured, gave its 
laſt effort for peace and order again, and re- 
turned back to its ancient inſtitutions. 

But the expediency to public welfare of 
ſome public commiſſion to the diſcharge of 
holy functions, as well as of other offices in 
ſociety, hath already in great meaſure been 
proved by way of anticipation under the 
foregoing head. It is the reſult of what was 
there remarked. And here, as I have already 
obſerved, is to be meant, not merely a gene- 
ral, vague commiſſion to exerciſe miniſterial 


function, wherever the perſon pleaſeth to fix 
his ſtand; but a deftination, and confinement 
to diſtrict by proper order; that bold pre- 
tenfion may not thruſt itſelf into another's 
province, or vainly intermeddle with ano- 
ther's charge, imputing negligence, or chal- 

N 2 lenging 
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lenging fincerity, where it is not a judge; 
as hath been the mode of ſome enthuſiaſts in 
the preſent age; nor one man build upon an- 
other man's foundation : that men may not 
be called from the honeſt labours of their 
profeſſion to unſeaſonable devotion ; nor from 
peaceable union with their properly-appoint- 
ed paſtors to irregular. connexions with ramb- 
ling aſſumers of ſuperior miſſion; nor from 
decent devotion in the church to tumultuary 
devotions in the field. Upon theſe diſorders 
in the flock the good diſcreet overſeer will 
caſt his eyes with forrow ; watchful to pre- 
vent, or check them by all the prudent means 
he can. 

For if the eſtabliſhment of truth upon the 
firmeſt baſis, eſpecially re/igious truth, as the 
moſt intereſting, be a matter of the higheſt 
im to ſociety, becauſe men's civil 
conduct will be actuated by their religious 
perſuaſions, then it will follow to be requi- 
fite, that an order of men adequately advanced 
in learning and piety ſhould be commiſſioned 
with authority to inſpe&t the doctrines and 
conduct of ſuch as profeſs themſelves teachers 
of revealed truth to mankind ; inveſted with 
authority to examine the candidates for this 


© Rom. xv. 20. 


high 
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high office of teaching truth; with an au- 
thority to commiſſion under them the fit and 
qualified, and to fend them forth with pro- 
per credentials into the world; at the ſame 
time to reject the unfit; to repel the bold 
intruder ; to curb, check, and exclude the 
ſubtle impoſtor. 

The uſefulneſs and importance of ſuch 
authoritative guardian-office to the cauſe of 
truth have been ſufficiently diſcovered by the 
ill-conſequences that have ariſen to ſociety, 
where it hath been interrupted, and its juriſ- 
diction tumultuouſly contravened. Therefore 
the adverſaries of religious truth, and they 
who mean to puzzle and perplex truth, in 
order more effectually to delude, have fo in- 
duftrioufly and malignantly inveighed againſt 
this authority, and againſt thoſe who bear 


and exerciſe it. 


But to proceed ; wherever offices of high 
rank, and great weight of dignity have been 
eſtabliſhed, diſtinct ceremonials of inveſti- 
ture with the authority have been uſed. The 
moſt ſolemn and facred have ever, in all well- 
regulated ſtates, been appropriated to thoſe 


monials have not merely been 
ſpeculation ; but experience alſo hath con- 
firmed their uſe ; or elſe they would not have 
N 3 been 
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been univerſally applied by all nations in ſome 
ſhape or other, varied by the temper, dignity, 
and conſtitution of the ſtate, to the different 
ranks and degrees of authority in the ſocial 
body. The rite of inveſtiture in ſhort is the 
delivery of power; it is the ſeal of commiſ- 
ion; it is the open declaration of authority 
conferred. And the folemn ceremonials uſed 
tend to imprint on the minds of thoſe that 
are to be governed a proper reſpect and vene- 
ration for the office of the facred guardian 
over focial order. Thus the unction of kings, 
and the confecration of paſtoral governors in 
the church have had their beneficial uſes not 
only upon the minds of the people, but alſo 
upon the heart of the anointed, or conſe- 
crated. It teacheth the people, whoſe autho- 
rity they are direfted to obey : it teacheth the 
governor, whoſe miniſter he is, and whoſe 
commiſfion he ſubordinately executeth. It 
teacheth him therefore to be more regardful 
of the charge of the high office, to which he 
is admitted, through the very ſolemnity, 
whereby he is inveſted with it, and the de- 
vout prayers at the fame time offered up to God 
for his affiſtance in the diſcharge of it. Theſe 
ſupplications admoniſh the ſpiritual paſtor, 
Ne 
prayeth; that he ma adminiſter the 

y duly 2 
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diſcipline of the word: they admoniſh the 
committed to his charge, whenever 
in boly addreſs they join with him, fo to 
prepare themſelves in godly fimplicity of heart, 
that they may obediently follow the ſame. 
And if ſolemn rites of inveſtiture with ciui 
offices have been admitted as uſeful to fociety, 
even by ſome of thoſe who had not enter- 
why ſhould they be ridiculed in admittance 
into offices the moſt facred, and of the utmoſt 
im to mankind? Much might be 
faid of the form of dedication to the higheſt 
office in the ſpiritual fociety uſed by our own 
church. But time will only permit me to 
make one obſervation upon its uſeful pro- 


priety. 
every reſpect calculated to infpire 


It is in 
the breaſt with reſolution and holy ardor to 
tion, to which the overſeer of the flock is 
called. It is not an office calculated to inflate 
with pride, as ſome have traduced the holy 
function. Unleſs this be a leſſon of pride, 
which is read in the epiſtle for the 
occafion, that to be lifted up with pride, is 
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unworthy of the office. And unleſs our Sz. 
viour read to his diſciples a leſſon of pride, 
when he taught them, that i/ any man would 
be great among them, he ſhould be leaſt of all, 
and ſervant of all. No: it any man appear 
proud and faſtuous in the ſtation, it is not 
the office, nor the rite of contecration which 
makes him fo. He brought with him his 
pride into it, if he behave proudly in it. For 
the prayers, which are offered up, the leſſon 
read, the charge given, excite diligence, ſpeak 
the language of meeknefs, humility, gentle- 
lefs, and tenderneſs, and breathe love. Simon 
Son of fonas, loveſs thou me? feed my lambs! 
let the proof of thy love towards me be thy 
care and tenderneſs over the new, and young 


converts to my goſpel. Simon fon of Fonas, 
Ave thou me ? feed my ſheep !* prove it by 
thy diligence in conducting and inſtructing 
my adult followers. This is one of the pa- 
thetic paſſages of Chriff's goſpel hed to 
he read in the office of conſecration. 

Whoever ſeriouſly attends to that ſolemn 
office of our church, and it would be uncha- 
rĩtableneſs unworthy of a chriſtian to ſuſpect, 
that the perſon therein to be dedicated to the 
higheſt function in God's family is not ther 


* Mark x. 44- f John xx1. 15, 16. 
ſerious ; 
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ſerious ; whoever, I ſay, thinks upon the 
weighty charge then committed to him by 
the Lord moſt high, will perceive his mind 
warmly agitated to purſue the character in all 
its branches, drawn by the prophet Jſaiab in 
the text; to feed his flack hike @ ſhepherd, to 
gather the lambs with his arm, to carry them 
in his boſom, and gently lead thoſe that are 
with young. With a remark or two upon 
each of which branches, I ſhall beg leave, as 


There are indeed natural bumane affections 
of mind in ſome more than in others, tend- 
ing to compleat this character. There is a 
natural temper of mind improved alſo by ha- 
bit of action peculiarly ſuited to the delinea- 
tion here given. But the attainment of ſuch 
qualities will ever be the c5ject of all, who 
aim at the character of the true ſhepherd. 

And firſt, the office of the true, ſincere 


overſeer of Chriſt's fold, is to feed his flock 


like a ſhepherd. It is to lead them forth into 
the paſtures of life, to conduct them by the 
rivers of health, or in the language of the 
prophet, 0 draw up water: for them out of 
the wells ſaluatian : not to leave them 


5 Ia. xi. 3. 
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ſtarving upon the barren ſoil, nor ſuffer them 
to wander un near the danger of the 
rocky precipice. The book of God is the 
proper field of paſture to the chriſtian flock. 
For knowledge is by the prophet's figure re- 
preſented to be to the mind, what food is to 
the body. But even here, in Zh: ficld, the 
ſheep may not ramble ſecurely, nor gather 
every plant to good advantage, without a 
guide. Underfliandeſt thou what thou read- 
eſt ? ſaid Philip to the cunuch. And be ſaid, 
bow can I, except ſome man ſhould guide me? 

The church of Rome ſhutteth up the true 
field of paſture from the flock, or divideth it 
out to them in ſcanty portions. The book 
is opened in a language which they cannot 
underſtand. The enthuſiaſt on the other hand 
is often ſuffered, nay encouraged by his ſe- 
ducers to ramble in the field unreſtrained, to 
pick up as he pleaſes, what he meets with 
there, applying it at random: fo that being 
left without a guide, or truſting himſelf to a 
delufive guidance, he is permitted, perhaps 
often excited, to cull the herb that may be 
hurtful miſapplied, and convert that which 
was intended for his nouriſhment into poiſon. 
The field is opened to the proteſtant chriſtian 
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of the eſtabliſhed church of this country ; but 
then as God hath left it to human induſtry, 
and human means to cultivate, apply aright, 
and improve this paſturage, ſo is he placed 
under the eye of proper guardians and direc- 
tors. The ſcripture indeed is intended for 
the full information of thy ſoul, but God 
hath left room for human induſtry to inter- 
pret and explain ſcripture; and therefore 
learned inſtructors are appointed, whoſe duty 
it is to perform this taſk faithfully to the un- 
learned. 

A certain writer * hath endeavoured with 
a parade of reaſoning, but by archneſs of ex- 
preſſion, rather than by ſound reaſon, to 
evince, that ſcripture is fo clear, as not to 
need any explanation of learned men: That 
« ſcripture was not given to make work for 
* interpreters; nor to teach men how to 
« doubt, but how to live.” As to the firſt 
poſition againſt the uſe of the clergy, in this 
reſpect, we may appeal to any one, who hath 
read the ſcriptures with a ſerious mind, whe- 
ancient cuſtoms alluded to, from the peculiar 
| idioms of languages, and the neceſſary ob- 
ſcurities in dead languages, even the learned 
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do not find frequent need of cloſe ſtudy and 
experience to aſcertain the meaning of many 
pallages. We may appeal to experience, 
whether the many falſe notions, the bay and 
ſtubble built upon ſuppoſed foundations of 
tcripture in the darker ages of ſcience, do not 
prove the neceſſity of ingenuous learned la- 
bour frequently to clear and confirm the right 
ſenſe of ſcripture. Acquaintance with the 
cuttoms and writings of antiquity will be the 
beſt key to open the book of ancient date: 
and the labour of deep reſearches into days 
that are far paſt is not in vain. The treaſure 
of the inquirer's purſuit is a moſt uſeful 
branch of ſcience. And the great author of 
our religion hath told us, the ſcribe, that i 
wel/-inſtrutted unto the kingdom of God, is like 
en houſhalder, that bringeth forth out of his 
treaſures things old, as well as new.* 

The great outlines of duty may indeed, 
as our author urges, be clear and perceptible 
to all : but then it requires the judicious eye 
of an experienced examiner to diſcern all the 
ſtrokes and lineaments, which go to fill up 
the finiſhed portrait of the improved, and 
perfect man of God. In thort the divine œco- 
nomy ſeems to have been the fame in the re- 
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ligious, as in the moral world. Foundations 
are given, and faculties are given: but much 
is left to the labour and induſtry of man to 
compleat the moral ſtructure; to improve 
the intellectual, as well as the corporeal 
ſtrength. 
It is urged in the latter poſition, That 
*« ſcripture was not given to teach men how 
« to doubt, but how to live.” True; fo the 
light of the ſtars in the natural world was not 
given to teach men how to wander, or to 
doubt and diſpute about their way in 
the waters, as they fail: but was given to 
conduct man's ſteps, and direct the courſe of 
his ſails in the night: yet many falſe deduc- 
tions, and doubtful ſpeculations at the beſt have 
been raiſed from the courſes of the cœleſtial 
bodies : the induſtry, and cloſe obſervation, 
and fkill of man is required to apply their 
light properly: to guide the traveller in the 
defart, or the mariner to his defired port: 
otherwiſe the one may doubt about his way 
and wander; or the other ſplit upon a rock. 
All light in ſhort is given from above, the 
rays of the fun, and the beams of goſpel 
knowledge: they come down alike as gifts 
from the fatber of lights : but ſtill it is left 
to the diligence, and often requires the ſkill 
of man to apply the benefit of theſe rays and 
beams 
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beams aright, to receive their full and proper 
uſe. 

Are there not paraphraſes upon the book 
of nature, upon the works and operations of 
God in the natural world, and his eſtabliſhed 
laws therein, which are acknowledged to be 
uſeful ? Are there not comments upon theſe 
ſubjects, admired even by the free-thinker ? 
Why then ſhould he object againſt comments, 
or rail againſt paraphraſes upon the revealed 
book of God ? 

It becomes then, after all, the epiſcopal 
paſtor to ſee, that the word of God be rightly 
divided to the flock ; that the light be clear- 
ed of obſcurity, and ſet in its full force be- 
fore the people; that neither the miſt of 
darkneſs reſt upon it, nor the ſpecious cover- 
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figure may well be referred to the caution 
and tenderneſs wherewith the good epiſcopal 
father will watch over the education of youth, 
or the ĩnſtruction of new-made converts in 
any country. He will look upon theſe, in 
the language of St. John, as his own little 
children, his children in the facred family of 
God intruited to him. 

The firſt principles imbibed by the tender 
mind are of great importance to ſociety, as 


through 
Prep tha ſheep, and 
ſeattered in either in the 
day of i 22 
tries. lie dun, 
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ye my flock, the flock of my paſture, are 
men, and © am your God, ſaith the Lord God. 


laying expreſsly ; 


* Scelf, xi, 2. Jer. xxiii. 5,—2x%. g. Eck. vii. 24 
cautious 
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cautious to whom he grants a licence of 
teaching, or erecting any new nurtery. Such 
viſitation will be of the utmoſt importance to 
guard againſt early deception and falſhood, 
and the ſeed of irreligious principle. It will 
be a proof of his ſerious ſolicitude for the 
civil ſtate, as well as of affectionate tenderneſs 


young ; or according to the original ſenſe 
of the word, and ancient verſions, thoſe that 


* Thus the Syriac verſion renders it /afantes exiter ducer. 
The original word , : 


corylos mods namque gemello:, 
! filice in nudã connixa reliquit. 
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This figure implies all that gentleneſs and 
prudence of addrets, wherewith the inftruc- 
tors of youth and new-made converts are to 
be governed and conducted. 

For in which ever ſenſe we underſtand the 
original word, whether of them that are big 
with young, or of them that hace brought 
forth, and by inſtinct of nature cheriſh and 
ſuckle their young, for the word may be un- 
derſtood in both theſe fenfes, the emblem 
will have nearly the fame force. In the one 
ſenſe it will imply thoſe, who in' the infant- 
ſtate of the church were ſucceſsfully engaged 
in making converts, or thofe who to this day 
are ſo employed in uncivilized countries, and 
are thus daily bringing forth children unto 
Chriſt; in the other it will very properly 
denote them, who in the maturer ſlate of 
the church were earneſtly ſolicitous in the 
buſineſs of inſtructing converts already made, 
or in educating chriſtian children, or improv- 
ing the adult chriftian. In either ſenſe it 
comprehends a parental care in the epiſcopal 


4 new cart, and tale two milch Fine Nn on which there hath 
come 19 per, and lie 11 kite 10 ihe cart, and bring the: 4 calves 
hnme from them. In wii 2 putt we ine d eptuag jut trangace the 
ward mm? Y fret TNC. Au EN. 45, ticie tail have 2 
forth dar firſe abe; The A. riac and Aruttc verüons and 
Targ. Jonach. * 1 s boves, Or duds r e,, GCE AMTEES» 
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guardian over public inſtructors: that the 
diſciple may be fed with the fincere milk g 
the word of truth.” And this is an ample 
and arduous taſk for the ſerious paſtor. It 
becomes not me, neither would time per- 
mit me to enlarge more upon this office in 
this place, before them that know, and exe. 
cute it better, than any words or ſentiments 
of mine can pretend to direct. I have treſ- 
paſſed upon your patience too long already. 

What remains, but the oblation of our 
hearty and daily prayers to God, that his 
flock may never want true and tender paſtors, 
equal in ability and fidelity ta thoſe that have 
gone before them in the wiſe appointments 
of his providence? May every member of 
the facred community, through his grace 
and aſſiſtance, by whoſe ſpirit the whole body 
of the church is governed and fandtified, at- 
tend truly and painfully to his vacation and 
miniſtry ; confidering that he is accountable 
for his own, and not for another's office 
According to the province afſigned him for 
the good of his brethren, and therein his 
own, whether miniſtry, may be wait on ht, 
miniftring ; or he that teacheth en teaching: 
or he that exhorteth on exhortation : be that 


®* x Peter ii. 2. 


diſtributeth, 
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diftributeth, may be do it with fimplicity; be 
that ruleth with diligence: that ſo our 
church may continue a regular, Spiritual 
houſe built up unto God ; and that the mi- 
niſters in this houſe may be together an holy 
prieftboed, to offer up ghaſtly ſacrifices accept- 
able unto Him through Jeſus Chriſt ;* that 
when the chief ſhepherd of all ſhall appear, 
they may recerve the crown of glory which 
fadeth not away! 


? Rom. X17. 7, 8. 11 Peter ii. c. 
1 Peter v. 4. 
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Motives of Munificence to the diftreſſed 
Children of the Clergy. — Preached 
at the Anniverſary Meeting of the 
Sons of the Clergy, in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, May 16, 1771. 


2 Cor. VIII. z. 


For to their Power, I bear Record, yea, 
and beyond their Power, they were 


willing of themſelves. 


E are met together this day in ſup- 
port of a moſt equitable and laud- 
able charity; which comes recommended to 
us by the approbation of years. This is pro- 
perly a feſtival of love; an afſembly met to- 
gether to join in praiſe of their univerſal 
0 3 Creator 
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Creator and Benefactor; and afterwards ta 
prove their gratitude by diſpenſing his boun- 
ties as faithful ſtewards among his creatures, 
the children of thoſe who have preached his 
laws. That the fatisfaftion herein might be 
heightened, the affections animated, and the 
countenance of charity cheared and enlivened, 
it was fitting, that this feaſt of love ſhould 
be united with the voice of harmony. 

A parallel drawn between the ſtate and 
diſpofition of chriſtians in the ancient church 
of Macedonia, and the parents of thoſe, in 
whoſe behalf this ſolemnity is inſtituted, may 
afford ſome motives to the exertion of love in 
their favour. Theſe are naturally ſuggeſted 
by the text, in connexion with the adjoining 
verſes. Arguments, which St. Pau/ made 
ule of to excite an emulation in charity among 
his converts, the Corinthians, flouriſhing in 
a city of commerce and opulence ; that they 
might not in benevolence, and the exerciſes 
of love, fall ſhort of their poorer brethren in 
Macedonia. 

„Moreover, brethren,” faith he, we do 
e you to wit,” or we give you to underſtand, 
the exceeding great, and very charitable con- 
tribution which is made in the churches of 
Macedonia, being fuch as muſt denote an 
abundant ſhare of the grace of God exciting 
them: 
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them: how that under a great trial of af- 
« fliction, and of poverty, under which they 
«© labour, they have notwithſtanding, with 
« oreat chearfulneſs and joy of heart, made 
« an ample collection towards the relief of 
« their poor brethren in Judea: fo that their 
% poverty hath abounded to the riches of 
«« their liberality :” i. e. the contribution 
raiſed out of the penury of their circumſtances 
hath demonſtrated the riches of 
exiſting in their hearts; their benevolence 
having furniſhed a gift even more than ade- 
quate to their eſtate ; for to their abilities, I 
bear them record, yea, and beyond their abi- 
lities, unſolicited by us, they were ready of 
themſelves. So far from being intreated by 
us, they were ſpontaneous on the other hand, 
% praying us with much intreaty, that we 
* would receive the gift,” and take the charge 
of conveying and diſtributing their beneſi- 
hope: for confidering the diſtreſſes they had 
to ſtruggle with, we could not have expected 
fo large a benefaction from them. But they 
firſt dedicared themſelves and their abilities 
to the Lord and his ſervice ; and then the 
contributions they had raiſed, to our diſpoſal ; 
according to the good pleaſure of his will, 
and as his wiſdom ſhould direc. 

0 4 The 
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The fame apoſtle bears honourable tefti- 
mony to the liberality of the chriſtians of 
Macedonia in more places than one. Thus 
their contribution to the poor ſaints at Feru- 
falem, is mentioned in his epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans ;* and their generous ſupply to himſelf, 
in this ſecond epiitle to the Corinthians : 
that which was lacking to me, the brethren 
which came from Macedonia juppiied.® 

The ſorce of the apoſtle s argument may be 
applied in different views; and incitements 
to emulation be drawn from thence by ſimi- 
larity of reaſoning ; whether we confider, 


Firſt, The ſtate and condition of the be- 
neficent, to whom the teſtimony is born; or 


Secondly, The fituation of the perſons, to 
whom the addreſs is made; or 


Thirdly, The merits of compaſſion in the 
reſpective objects; or, 


Fourthly and laſtly, The gratitude we owe 
to the ſupreme Benc factor, the univerſal Pa- 
rent, and our adopting Father in Chrift Tefus, 
whether as chriſtians, or as proteſtants. 


* Rom. xv. 26. Þ 2 Cor. x1. 9 


The 
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The laft of theſe arguments will excite us 
to join in the repeated voice of praiſe to him 
for the illumination of his goſpel, and a ſub- 
ſequent reformation from error. We ſhould 
certainly join our hands alſo in acts of grati- 
tude, and demonſtrations of love, in bene- 
cence to his creatures: for there can be 
no gratitude to God without benignity and 
charity to man. He that lævetb not bis bro- 
ther, whom be hath ſeen, how can he love God, 
whom be hath not ſeen ? © 


The apoſtle's exhortation to the Cormthians 
was, that they would not fall behind them 
of Macedonia. 


Firſt then with reſpe& to the pattern ſet 
before you, my brethren, in the text; were 
the chriſtians of Macedonia poor? So were 
the parents of theſe helpleſs children, for 
whom your charity is ſolicited this day. 
Were they converts to Chriſt? The parents 
of theſe have been ſomething more. They 
have been miniſters of Chriſt, to convert and 
reform others: nay, ſome of them may ſtill 
be preachers of the goſpel of Chriſt. Did 
thoſe ancient chriſtians, in the midſt of their 


* 1 John iv. 20. 


poverty, 
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poverty, find room for hberality ? The pa- 
rents of ſome of theſe have grown poor by 
their liberality ; ſometimes perhaps by ſuper- 
abundant hoſpitality : chuſing to offend ra- 
ther on the fide of exceſs, than of deſect in 
generofity, and heart-felt joy of beneficence. 
For I may bear them record, that according 
to their power, yea, and beyond their power, 
to every act of bounty they bave been chear- 
fully diſpoſed of themſelves : ready upon 
every occaſion, both by ſpeech and hand, not 
only to promote, but ſpontaneouſly propoſe 
iubſcriptions to the relief of their chriſtian 
brethren under any tribulation : warmed with 
a friendly zeal to every humane, beneficent 
purpoſe ; to every good office towards man- 
kind in general. Witneſs the conſtant at- 
tendance of many in this houſe, upon theſe 
public days of kindneſs, whom we may re- 
member in no very ample circumſtances ; 
who are now removed from your fight in the 
Lord, we truſt, in better regions. Let us 
have an eye of regard to the deſolate houſe, 
if any of their children (hall be found therein 
in want of that bread back again, which the 
kind parent fo freely gave. For ſuch poverty, 
preceded at leaſt, if not occaſioned in part 
by ſuch liberaluy, lays a kind of claim to 

compaſſion 
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compaſſion in behalf of her children, at the 
bar of every generous heart. 


For, Secondly, Let us conſider the circum- 
ſtances of the perſons, to whom the apoſtle's 
addreſs was made : and here we ſhall find 
them bearing, in ſome reſpects, a near ana- 
logy to our own. For were they ſettled in a 
large, opulent, commercial city ? So are the 
greateſt part of you, my brethren; in a city 
far more opulent, and of more extenfive com- 
merce than that of Corinth. Give proof of 
your abundance! Give ſomething of your 
affluence ; that God may bleſs your purſuits, 
and crown the remainder of your ſubſtance 


with proſperity ! For the parents 


theſe have prayed for it. Spare ſomething 
at leaſt from luxury, to be beſtowed in cha- 


rity on the children of thoſe, who have prayed 
for you, and for their country's welfare! Let 
not the poverty of the Macedonians put to 
ſhame the treaſures of this great city ! 

The church of Rome hath of old been 
magnificent in her largeſſes of bounty to her 
clergy, even to an abſurdity, and the preju- 
dice of the public. Let it not be the dif- 
grace of Proteftants to fall ſhort of Romanifts 
in a caſe of commiſeration fo truly deplor- 

able, 
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able, in a matter of charity ſo highly equi- 
table, as the preſent. 


For, Thirdly, The objects, in whoſe be- 
half we plead, are moſt deſerving of your 
benign regard. They are the children of 
thoſe, who have laboured in the vineyard of 
our common Lord and Saviour ; whoſe time 
hath been employed in turning many to right- 
couſneſs, and confirming many in the way 
of happineſs. They gave tbemſelves to the 
Lord and his ſervice; their hours and fa- 
culties have been exhauſted in the duties of 
their vocation ; they have gone about in the 
reſpective charges of their miniſtry upon 
earth doing good: compaſſion at leaſt is due 
to their fatherleſs race; and fo far bein 
debtors we are. 

They are the children of thoſe, who by 
their facred profeſſion were inhibited from 
following any lucrative employment : whoſe 
original patrimony was not improbably ex- 
hauſted in their education for the facred of- 
fices of their miniftry : an education in theſe 
days become expenfive. And confider how 
ſmall oftentimes the return; how ſmall the 
pruvikon for the greateſt part of the clergy 


4 2 Cor. v:11. 5. 


of 
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of this kingdom ! An unhappy error at the 
beginning of the reformation! But ſuch is 
the caſe ; and very piteous it is; and ſuch as 
requires our generous commiſeration and re- 
dreſs. What was not then foreſeen in the 
law of government, remains now to be ſup- 
plied by the law of Kindneſs. 

Confider the orphan left by his parent, 
who was once his guide! Heretofore a fa- 
lutary guide to others ; but now, alas, no 
longer a guide to bim! to him, who was 
the neareſt and deareſt object of his domeſtic 
care ! Confider the widow defolate, deprived 
of her ſoul's delight, and deſtitute of the 
hand, from whence her ſuccour came ! 

In ſome caſes charity may be liable to im- 
poſition ; but from the objects here petition- 
ing, or rather humbly accepting your volun- 
tary relief, there can be no ſuſpicion of 
fraud; no jealouſy of deception, nor any 
demerit in them: untainted innocence ſhut- 
teth out fraud. Whatever the cauſe of their 
indigeace may have been, theie babes are 
harmleſs. Some of them born perhaps with 
a fair proſpect of liberal education, in a de- 
gree of affluence: that education begun ; and 
perhaps more than half perfected. But the 
root and the ſtem that nouriſhed them re- 

ceived 
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ceived a ſudden blight, and all the branches 


If any ſhould ſuggeſt in ſome caſe an ill- 
natured ſuſpicion, that the parent in time of 
health was too profuſe ; yet tbeſe lambs, what 
Baue they done? To urge a particular inſtance 
of imprudence in domeſtic economy againſt 
2 general good inftitution, would be, if not 
hard-hearted, at leaſt very uncandid. The 
detriment of the indiſcretion was to himſelf, 
and his own family : the generofity of heart 
was to the world around him : though ſmall 
the ſphere towhich it could be extended. For- 
give him this error ! Perhaps from the nature 
of his fituation it was not eaſy to be avoided. 
For conſider the ſtate and circumſtances of 
the clergy of this country! Situated many 
of them in large towns, with a ſmall pittance 
of ſtipend; and an heavy burden of duty up- 
on their hands: the common neceſſaries of 
life advancing haſtily in price, without any 
proportionate advance to their income. Where 
the poor are numerous; every one looking 
up to them, and aſking of them an example 
of bounty ; commanding their eye, and melt- 
ing their heart : many ready to upbraid them 
with uncharitableneſs, if they do not even 
exceed their capacity in giving. A kind of 
dignity of character at the fame time in their 
houſhold 
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houſhold to be kept up. I do not here mean 
to warrant, or to plead for profuſeneſs. God 
knows, in too many caſes there is little room 
for profuſion ! But in fome caſes and fitua- 
tions it may be difficult, I fay, to draw the 
line. For in every rank they are expected to 
live according to their profeſſion and promo- 
tion; to maintain a reſpec and reverence in 
their neighbourhood ; to ſupport a degree 
of hoſpitality ; to ſet an example of libera- 
lity ; even where they can very ill afford it, 
and are ſcanty even in the common requiſites 
of life. 

Think at the fame time of the tender mo- 
ther of a large family at home; whoſe all 
dependeth upon the flender thread of her 
huſband's life; anxious for her circle of in- 
nocent babes around her, that hang upon 
her knees for bread ; and for the child that 
ſucketh at her breaft. Lo! by turns the 
boldeth her hand to the diſtaff,* to work cloth- 
ing for her children ; though born perhaps 
to an eaſier proſpect. Her labour ceaſeth not 
when the night cometh : her candle goeth not 
out by night : yea, ſbe riſeth while it is yet night, 
to provide meat for her houſhold.* The father 
beholdeth their want, and partaketh in her 


© Prov. xxxz. 19. V. 18. 
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moan : he knoweth the precariouſneſs of his 
own life, and its importance to them: yea 
he feeleth perhaps within himſelf the prema- 
ture declines of nature; and hath inward 
forebodings of deſolation haſtily approaching 
in his houſe. He is taken from them: what 
he apprehended, cometh to paſs : their indi- 
gence is confirmed: yea, it falleth heavily 
upon them. Inſtances of this kind there 
have been : inſtances have been known. Ve- 
rily it is hard upon the ſons of Levi, if nei- 
ther by endowment, patrimony, nor by cha- 
rity, there ſhould be any part or mberitance 
found for him among his brethren ! 


The ſentiments of gratitude inſpired by 
the united praiſes of divine bounty, and en- 
livened by the breath of harmony, interfere 
fourthly and laſtly, this dzy in their behalf, 
to prevent ſuch neglect, and to warm every 
generous breaſt. For that muſt be callouſiy 
hardened indeed, which can never open itſelf 
to the claims of gratitude, to any feelings 
of compaſſion, or the powers of ſympathetic 
harmony. 

For the voice of muſic is the voice of na- 
ture; intended, as improved, to communi- 
_ Cate our joys ; to expreſs our griefs ; to pour 
forth all our complaints ; to procure redreſs 

to 
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to our forrows. Thus is it the voice of re- 
joicing, and the voice of mourning ; the voice 
of ſupplication, and the voice of thankſgiving. 

She can adapt herſelf to all conditions of 
life, and to all affections of the human foul. 
With the victorious ſhe can triumph, and 
with the vanquiſhed implore mercy. She 
can be great among the ſons of pride; and 
with the lowly ſhe is humble and meek. She 
can rejoice with them that do rejoice ; and weep 
with them that weep.* She can go to the bouſe 
of feaſting, or the houſe of mourning ; and 
render herſelf an acceptable companion in ei- 
ther: becauſe ſhe can be aſſiſtant in either ; 
to enhance pleaſure, or alleviate woe. 

She is hereby calculated to promote mutual 
communications of good ; to delight the hu- 
mane in the difpenſations of public bounty; 
to warm the cooler fpirit; to urge forwards 
„ „ pe. agate 
kindneſs; and while ſhe charms the ear, to 
infinuate, or force her way into the receſſes 
and treaſures of the heart. 

Thus is ſhe fitted to join with chriſtianity 
in her firſt law promulgated, that of univerſal 
humanity ; which is the law of kindneſs ; 

* Rom. XII. 15. | 

® See more upon this ſubje& in a ſermon by the ſame au- 
thor before the three choirs of Glauegfer, Warcefter, and Here - 
ford. in the year 1753. 

Vor. II. P which 
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which is peace on earth, and good-will among 
men. * 
And for the ſame reaſon hath ſhe been ap- 
plicd in religious ſervices ; to exalt our admi- 
ration of divine excellencies, in order to exalt 
our praiſes ; to humble man, in order that he 
may more effectually implore divine mercy ; 
to magnify divine goodneſs, in order to in- 
creaſe our gratitude ; to celebrate divine juſ- 
tice, in order to create a religious awe of the 
divine inſpection. In pious fymphony with 
the holy Pfalmiſt will I rejoice, O Lord, in 
giving thanks for the operations of thine hands, 
when my mouth praiſeth thee with joyful lips. 
And in the plaintive notes of another inſpir- 
ed hymn, when my heart is in heavineſs I will 
complain : yea, unto Gad will I make my ſup- 
plication : to the God of all mercy and of all 
comfort." 
The voice of nature, in ſhort, is the voice 
inſpired by the God of nature to communi- 
cate our ſenſations. It is thus intended in 
the animal world. As it is alſo ordained, 
and adapted in the moral, to plead for inno- 
cence ; aſſiſted by internal emotions of com- 


paſſion ; by the yearnings of the bowels, and 


tender feelings of the heart, and interceffions 


i Luke 11. 14» * Pfal. LXIII. 6. IXXXVII. 3. 
of 


—— K „„ 
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of the ſpirit in groanings which cannot be ur- 
tered. 
Gratitude at the fame time is urged as a 
motive to munificence by our bleſſed Lord 
himſelf. Freely ye have received, faith he, 
| freely give. As indebted for all that ye enjoy 
; to the God of bounty, be ye alſo munificent 
in your difpoſal of his bleffings to your fel- 
low-creatures ! 
And let not thoſe, whoſe ſacred province 
it hath been by divine appointment to bleſs 
his people, be permitted to go out of life 
without any proſpect of temporal bleſſing 
upon their children! As they have been to 
to their children in return fuſter-parents upon 
earth! And let not the fon of the 


periſh for want of a morſel of bread at thine 
hand ! 

Other channels of charity indeed of late 
years have ariſen among us, which are not 
without their reſpective merit. And the 
fountain may not be ſufficient for an ample 
and adequate ſupply of them all. But permit 
not this to be dried up, or deprived of its 
falutary ftream ; which was the firſt. inſtitu- 


ten of the kind, and as it were the parent of 
them all ! 


i | | M:tth. x. 8. 


P 2 The 
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The chearfulneſs of the donor will add a 
merit to the gift: the proportion of the 
bounty will give a proportion to the reward. 
It was the praiſe of the Macedonians, that 
they were willing of themſelves. The rule 
of acceptable giving is, that nothing be done 
grudgingly as of neceſſity ; for God loveth the 
chearful grver. The meaſure of the reward 
is, be that ſoweth plenteouſly, ſhall reap alſo 
plenteouſfly.* And the proportion is meaſured 
by the ability of the giver. The poor widow, 
who threw in her two mites, contributed 
more, faith our Lord, than they all who had 
caſt into the treaſury. Verily that which hath 
been done by ſome of the miniſters of Chriſt 
upon ſuch occafions as the preſent, almoſt 
fimilar to this of the widow, that which hath 
been done by ſome whoſe children afterwards 
have ſtood in need of relief from this inſtitu- 
tion, may be told for a memorial of them. 

But I am I nced fay no more. 
For the praiſe of the Macedonians, my breth- 
ren, is already yours. The readineſs where- 
with, previous to intreaty, you have con- 
vened together, ſeems to afford conſpicuous 
proof of this. Your plentiful contribution 
will, I may venture to promiſe, confirm the 


= 2 Cor. 1x. 6,7. 


bene- 
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benevolence of your intention. So that were 
St: Paul now writing, he might ſay of you, 
as he faid of them, I bear them record, that 
they were willing of themſelves. And your 
zeal herein will provoke many to the fame 
generoſity of love. 
Such competitions in goodneſs, and rival- 
ſhip in bounty, will be honourable among 
men ; praiſe-worthy among ſuperior intelli- 
gences, whoever of them may be ſpectators 
of the conduct of this ſublunary world ; but 
principally, and above all, will be acceptable 
in the fight of God, the ſupreme iĩnſpector 
of human actions, the judge and rewarder of 
all. 
One happineſs we have; that defect in li- 
berality to the neceſſitous is not one of the 
vices to be charged upon this age and country. 
And need enough have we indeed of that 
charity, which ſhall cover the multitude of 


| fins. Let not us of this aſſembly come be- 


hind our brethren in ſupporting the national 
character of beneficence ! 
May this day not be diſappointed of its 
hope! May it bear ample teſtimony to the 
fincerity of your love! And to uſe the apoſ- 
tle's language, confirm the ground of our. 
boaſting on your behalf ! May the harmony of 
notes which entertain your ears this day, di- 

|S late 
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The public and mutual Benefit of com- 
Preached before the Society for 
promoting Chriſtian Knowledge, 
May 1oth, 1781. 


o 


PRO v. XI. 25. 


And be that watereth, ſball be watered 
allo himſelf. 


HE communications of knowledge to 
the uninſtructed mind are, in the 
caſtern ſtile of metaphor, reſembled to brooks 
of water drawn into a thirſty land, or the dew 
of heaven falling down upon it. The figure 
is natural and expreſſive: for inſtruction is 
grateful to the foul, inquiſitive after truth 
and wiſe counſel, as the living ſtream is re- 
P 4 freſhing 
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freſhing to the parched foil. The fpirit 
thirſting after knowledge, in purſuit of hap- 
pineſs, will be revived from the fountains of 
underſtanding opened to it; and the intel- 
lectual foul animated in its progreſs towards 
perfection in moral refinement and chriſtian 
virtue. 

And bleſſed is he that conveyeth wiſdom 
unto the fimple! He enricheth himſelf, 
whilſt he improveth others in underſtanding. 
The waters drawn out of the fountains of ſal- 
vation,* according to the prophet's ſtile, will 
leave a part of their treaſure in the boſom of 
the channel through which they are convey- 
ed. The mind, by its communications of 
knowledge, grows daily more improved, and 
in its own principles; and pro- 
ceedeth from ſtrength to ſtrength in intellect, 
defining and comprehending them better, 
through the ſubjefts which it contemplates, 
and through the means which it maketh uſe 
of, to inſtil the elements of Chriſtian ſcience 
pure and undefiled into the hearts of its diſ- 
ciples. Thus ts him that bath, and improverh 
hrs talent, ſball be given, faith the great Au- 
thor of our religion; and the portion of his 
facultics, as a natural reward, will be aug- 
mented. 
®* Hai. XII. 3. Matth. xxv. 29. 


Our 


* 9 9 


3 


Hall never thirſt : but the water that I ſhall 


thy doctrine is ſufficient to all the purpoſes 
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vealed to the world through his goſpel, under 
the idea of living water, or of water that 
ſpringeth up and nouriſheth unto everlaſting 
life. Tefis ſaith unto the woman of Samaria, 
if thou kneweſt the gift of God to mankind in 
my diſpenſation and miſſion, and who it is 
that faith unto thee, give me to drink, thou 
wouldeſ# have aſted of him, and he would 
have given thee living water. Whoſoever 
drinketh of this water, of the water which I 
now aſk of thee, whoever contenteth himſelf 
with the temporary gratification of his mere 
bodily appetites, ſhall thirſt again. He will 
find thoſe appetites of his corporeal nature 
returning again upon him. But 
drinketh of the water that I ſhall give him, 


give him ſhall be a well of water, a never- 
failing fountain, ſpringing up, and exalting 
to eternal life ; where he ſhall not be pained 
with the returns of bodily wants and appetites 
any more. If we knew and valued our ſu- 
preme intereſt aright, we ſhould anſwer with 
this woman, Sir, give me this water, that I 
thirſt not, neither come again hither to dra; 


of ſpiritual animation, and life eternal. 
© Joha iv. 10-—15. 


The 
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The eager deſire of the foul after divine 
contemplation, and admiſſion into the favour- 
able preſence of God in his temple, is, in the 
language of the Pſalmiſt, expreſſed by one of 
the keeneſt ſenſations and impulſes of the 
human tes, that of thirſt. My foul is 
athirſt for Gad, yea, even for the living God: 
when ſhall I come to appear before the preſence 
of God? * So the gratification of that defire 
might be well expreſſed by water; and a free 
continued acquaintance with the divine na- 
ture and attributes, and fuller inſtruction in 
the divine will, by living water. 
An illuſtration of the text may poſſibly be 
derived, from alluſion to an ancient cuſtom 
in thoſe countries, where they had little or 
no rain, and where natural rivers did not 
abound, of drawing canals, or rills of water 
through their lands, from whence their 
grounds and gardens were watered. And he 
that drew water through his neighbour's land, 
watered therewith his own. Their water was 
raiſed from the lower to the higher lands, by 
means of pipes and forcing engines, which 
they put in motion, and worked with their 
feet. Hence probably the expreſſion in the 
book of Deuteronomy, of watering the land 


4 MN. 2111. 2. 


with 
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with their feat.“ This, no doubt, was a la- 
borious taſk, as appears from the privilege of 
being delivered from it: for this deliverance 
is enumerated among the bleſſings of Canaan, 
and of obedience in that land to the voice of 
the Lord their God. For the land, whither 
thou goeft in to poſſeſs it, is not as the land of 
Egypt, from whence ye came out ; where thou 
weill thy ſeed, and wateredſt it with thy 
foot, as 4 garden of herbs: but the land, 
whither ye go to poſſeſs it, is 4 land of bills 
and vallies, and drinketh water of the ram of 
heaven." 

But whether the water deſcended from 
above, or through the channels of the carth, 
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But it muſt here be further obſerved, that 
the Chaldee paraphraſe on the text is, He 
that Zeacheth ſhall be /aught, or infirutfted 
« alſo himſelf.” This interpretation is not 
foreign from the original.“ The ſenſe con- 
veyed is the fame in both. The only diffe- 
rence is, that according to one conſtruction 
3 in the other it is metaphorical. 
n benefits arifing 
from the communications of knowledge. 
The ems tes contact, vi 8 oe 
vations made upon it, leads us to the follow- 


ing heads of confideration, reſpecting, 
Firſt, the duty, 


Secondly, the modes, and moſt effectual 
means, 


© Vid. Pagninum, qui Hieron. et R. David citat in hung 
locum de voce N, ſub radice TV, jecit, 


rigare ; item dodirinam metaphorice ; guad off docere ; off enim: 
metaphora & guttis plaviæ duda, quarum more dedirina homines 
alioqui inſcios inſtruit, et facundat, ut ille terram. Videtur 
autem hic & loco 73 pon; „ 
tatum. In quibuſdam etiam exemplaribus ſeriptum eſt Y. 
ut inter varias eruditifim: Kennicotti leftiones videre licet. 
Conſule etiam Guarini Lexicon fub eadem radice. In eodem 
ſeniu vox TW redditur in verſione noftri Anglicana, Hot. x. 
12. donec veniat, et pluat vobis juſtitiam, quod ali reddunt, 


et docrat vos juſtittam. 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, the reward and mutual benefits 
of communicating ſcience, eſpecially religious 


inſtruction, to mankind. 


Firſt, If we conſider the duty by the law 
of nature, the man, who ſhews to the wan- 
dering traveller his way, does no more than 
light, as it were, his neighbour's torch by 
his own. This is nothing more than an act 
incumbent upon common humanity, to which 
the ordinary feelings of a focial being, im- 
preſſed by nature, that is, by the God of 
nature, urge us all. For there are certain 
acts of tributary kindneſs due from focial be- 
ings connected to each other, and made re- 
ſpectively ſubordinate by the very frame of 
their conſtitution ; acts of communicative 
goodneſs, eſſentĩal to their mutual accommo- 
dation and guidance through the paths of this 
lower world. For if the blind lead the blind, 
they would both fall into the pit of deflruftion 
together. 

Communication of thoughts, of mute] 
counſel, and defigns of aftion, was one ori- 
ginal intent and main uſe of ſpeec 


h: and fo 
language becomes one common bond and 
cement of ſociety, and mutual connexion of 
men amongſt each other. This it is, faith 
the great Raman philoſopher, that * 
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of mutually converſing, teaching and learn- 
ing, debating and judging, conciliates the 
ſeveral members of the moral creation to each 
other, and collects and joins them in civil 
union. Thus are the ſeveral parts of the ra- 
tional world defigned to be conducive to the 
cultivation and improvement of each other ; 
as every branch of the whole creation is made 
ſubſervient to the good order of the univerſal 
ſyſtem ; to the happineſs therein of the in- 
tellectual part; and, above all, to the glory 
of the Creator. 

What now faith the law of Cłriſt, which 
is a reinforcement of the law of nature, by 
authority more eminent, by expreſs revela- 
tion from above? We are all eſteemed by this 
law accountable, as rational agents, for the 
application of the ſeveral talents intrufted to 
each of us, for the common benefit of the 
moral ſyſtem. One of which is the light of 
knowledge. Do men, faith the divine Legiſ- 
lator, light à candle to place it under @ veſſel 
to be hid; and not rather ſet it on à candle- 
frick, that all who are in the houſe, that great 
houſhold the world, may ſee the light ? 

Nature dictates, in the voice of common 
reaſon and morality, the propriety, fitneſs, 
and humanity of delineating good rules of 
life, and diſplaying good examples of virtue 


to 
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to the world. True philoſophy, as far as it 
was able, collected and promulgated ſuch 
precepts to the Genti/es. Chriſtianity came, 
and both a and confirmed the diate. 
Let your light, your light of Chriſtian know- 
ledge, faith the Author of our religion,. 6 
ſhme before men, not indeed fo as to be gazed 
at merely for oſtentation- ſake; but that your 
fellow- beings may be led thereby to virtue, 
and ſeeing your good works, may glorify your 
Father which is in heaven." 

A light, faith he, that is ſet on a bill, 
cannot be hid. Chriſtians were ſelected out 
of the race of mankind to exhibit that light. 
Your light of chriſtian morals is to be lifted 
up, as a beacon ſet on a hill, to guide the 
inexperienced mariner in his courſe. It will 
thus be a public benefit, ifſuing from an im- 
t of the human 3 2 
bleſſing diffuſed over the human race; and 
ſhining forth, in the moral refinement of in- 
tellectual creatures on their progreſs towards 
perfection; and conſequently will be an ad- 
dition to that tribute of glory, which is for 
ever due to the univerſal Creator. 

The firſt head then requires no further 
proof, either from nature or revelation, from 


* Matth. v. 14—16. 


reaſon, 
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reaſon, or the goſpel of the ever - bleſſed Feftrs. 
The common impulſes of humanity, as well 
as the precepts of Chriſtianity, ſupport it. 
Proceed we therefore to enquire, 


Secondly, Into the modes, the beſt ap- 
proved and moſt effectual means of diſtribut- 
ing our bounty towards the of 
this grace of knowledge, the diffuſion of this 
light by the goſpel ; and of making the beſt 
improvement thereof, by implanting and cul- 
tivating it in the hearts of our fellow-crea- 
tures. 

Among theſe, the carly education of child- 
ren in chriſtian principles, muſt, in the firſt 
place, ſtrike every ſerious humane breaſt 
among us. Accordingly we find this, in the 
original meetings of this ſociety, to have been 
the firſt object of their beneficence. The in- 
ftitution commenced in this truly laudable 
defign, the promotion of a right plan for the 
eligious education of the children of the 
poor, the child of the widow, and the help- 
lefs orphan, the child of the careleſs and vi- 
cious and for the preſervation of the 
deſtitute in the paths of honeſty. 

Great, it is to be hoped, is the number of 
thoſe, whom this parental care hath faved ; 
reſcuing many out of the ſtreets and Janes of 
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corruption, where fimplicity and innocence 
would ſoon have been tainted, and the fountains 
of life poiſoned; ſaying to the indigent, in 
the welcome invitation of the prophet, Ho, 
every one that thirſtetb, come ye to the waters, 
come, and drink of the waters of liſe; come, 
buy learning and knowledge, without money, 
and without price. Incline your car to in- 
Aruction, faith Wiſdom in this your inftitu- 


tion ; hear, and your foul ſhall Iroe ! 

Now the value of the bounty contributed 
to any beneficeat purpoſe, is to be eſtimated 
by the value of the intereſt concerned. As 


the ſoul then is ſuperior to the body, the in- 


tereſt of the former having ſo much the pre- 
eminence over the latter, the i 


made 
for its improvement and welfare muſt be pro- 


portionably the more important. 


The right education of children hath, by 
ſome ancient nations, been deemed of ſuch 
conſequence, as to have been made a matter 
of public ſtatute. They took them, by law 
of the ſtate, out of the hands of their parents, 
and ſubjected them to public diſcipline and 
inſtitution. Happy would it be for this 
country, if parents would be more careful 
within their own walls, than they uſually 


# Ia. iv. 1—3. 
Vor. II. Q are, 
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are, to keep a guard over the early morals 
and religious principles of their children, and 


fown in due ſeaſon, of found moral and re- 
and evil to be implanted in tender minds, to 
bind the conſcience ; and of regular diſcipline 
and controul over the years of childhood. 
-It is your praiſe, my brethren, united in 
this ſociety of parental love, that as far a6 
your ability and extent of inſpection reacheth, - 
you fo far cndeavour to — 
this evil. | 


1 might here ſpeak of the danger of leaving. 


wind ſhall ſcatter them over the face of the- 
earth z where they may ſuck in-poiſon inſtead © 
of food 3 and meet the venom of aſps, while 
they ſeck for grateful nouriſhment. For the 


ſerpent lurketh, and never more ſucceſsfully, | 
than in the flowery paths of youth, where 
he biteth moſt fatally in the way of pleaſure. - 


— 


* 1 . 
x hy - . - 
* 
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But the perils of neglecting childhood, and 
| the advantages arifing from the right inſtitu- 
tion of youth, have been ſo fully delineated 
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a cheap and eaſy purchaſe to them, they can- 
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books of the moſt ſerious caſt, to correct the 
venom which ſuch virulent tracts have ſpread 
before unguarded minds; to impreſs religion, 
and the fear of God, and thereby inculcate 
loyalty, as a branch of chriſtian morals. 
We have but too lately ſeen, alas ! into 


watchful over thoſe whom we appoint reark- 
ers and ſchool-maſters, as perſons capable, 


in their reſpeRive charges, of promoting the 

greateſt good, or propagating the moſt noxi- 

ous evil by poiſoning the minds of the rifing 
on! 


generation 

But your munificence, my brethren in this 
labour of love, doth not terminate here, 
within the limits of your own land. The 
full extended view of this Society takes in a 
much larger circumference; for as it aims 
at the inſtruction of youth, and the confir- 
mation of ripened years at home, compre- 
hending within your tutelage the principality 
of Wales, and the neighbouring Iſles of Man 
and Scilly, by the publication of the Book 
of Life in their reſpective languages; fo alſo 
doth a 
Third branch of your liberal care extend 
itſelf to perſons of all nations, barbarians as 
well as civilized ; by the miffion of teachers 
and catechiſts into the remoteſt corners of 
the earth, for the converſion of Indians ; by 
the diftributicon of religious tracts among 
thoſe that are converted, for their fuller in- 
ftruftion and confirmation in the faith. Thus 
to them that fat in darkneſs, and the ſbadow 
of death, hath the light ſbined; and through 


* Tia. 1X. 2. 


ſtill 
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fill ſhine mare and more, unte the perfett: 
day.. For the poor of every quarter under 
heaven, as well as the rich, Save thus the 
goſpel preached unto them. 

But as it is im for the wiſeſt and 
beſt framed inſtitutions upon earth always to: 
„75 and the ſpleen 
8 1 
eſcape the jaundiced eye of mĩſ- conception 
and prejudice, or the miſapprehenfions of 
the but miſled and i 
cious ; fo it may be expedient, before I pro- 
ceed to my laſt general head, to offer ſome. 
reply to the objector, and try to fatisfy the 
Let it not then any longer be objected to 
hereby to be inflated with pride, and exalted 
above their ſtation. For ſurely it is not crimi- . 
nal pride to learn to /abour truly, in every ſitu- 
ation of life, low as well as high, in which 
it ſhall pleaſe the of God to place 
them. No: the firſt clement of chriſtian. 
doctrine is humility, from their Saviour s 
birth in a. table, to his ſufferings on the 


croſs. 


Pride is not founded on the i 7 
of the » but on the weakneſs 
of it : not on the Ne of the meek and 
humble Jeſs, but on the rude 
of an unſubdued, untutored vanity. Unlefs 
it be ſuch pride, as raiſeth the heart above 
vice and baſe fNlavery to mean and ſenſual 


tivated mind, which is the mother of ſelf- 
conceit, ready to dictate to ſuperiors, and 
diſclaim in itſelf a ſubordination to any con- 


troul. 
For which reaſon, there are not more 
flagrant inſtances of arrogant and conceited 
politivencſs in opinion to be met with in the 


world, than among the loweft and leaſt ci- 
vilized 


part of the human race. A pride, 
which is to be corrected only by a cultivation 
of the ing to a better knowledge 
of itſelf. Whereas ſuch ignorance, and its 
aſſociate enthuſiaſm, have been not only 
hurtful to the private individual, but the 
cauſes of ſeQariſm, often perilous, and ſome- 
times deſtructive to ſtates. Inftruat men 
well, and they will be more likely to con- 
form themſelves to the meckneſs and fimpli- 
city that is in Chrif. 


True 
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True Chriſtianity teacheth man to know 
himſelf ; and felf-knowledge will ſoon con- 
vince him bow little he hath to be proud of. 
It will teach him his own deficiencies ; which 
to every true diſcerner of himſelf will be fuf- 
fciently humiliating. True Chriſtianity, 
like its Author, is all mecknefs and conde- 
ſcenſion, and lowlineſs of mind and heart : 
for it ſtates before us the condition of human 
nature; and ſuch humiliation and modeſty 
will be the beſt ground of ſubſequent ad- 
vancement in moral and intellectual excel- 
lence. The meckneſs of Chriſ will be the 
ableſt tutor and controller of the human 
heart. 

But we may obſerve further, that different 
qualifications are requiſite, even for the me- 
nial offices of life, in different ages and 
countries, proportioned to the different ad- 
vancement of thoſe countries in ſcience. 
Such talents in reading, writing, and cy- 
phering, are now requiſite in many families, 
as would have been ſufficient for higher of- 
ſices in former ages; and many a in a 
want of theſe ificati It is made al- 
molt a conſtant inquiry about thoſe who offer 
themſelves for ſervice, in many families, 


whether 
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inquiry in 

rare 
they have been bred up in any; and in what 
profeſſion , whether in principles calculated 
to keep them honeſt, faithful, and diligent ; 
or in vague, enthuſiaſtic notions, without 


might be ſufficient for the lower ranks, and 
the ſupply of domeſtic offices in one country, 
as for inſtance, ' among barbarians and ſa- 
vages, which would not be fo in another; 
which would appear pitiable in our own. 
But however this may be, we are to do the 


beſt we can for our brethren in life, to qua- 


lify them for their fituations in it ; 


not only to make them uſcful here, but alſo 


happy hereafter. We can never affirm, that 
any perſons are the worſe for the improve- 
ment of their It would be 
an impeachment of our own to ſuppoſe it. 


gave us faculties for our cultivation. Our 
duty certainly is to improve 


and extend the 
Fefus as wide as we can. 


heh a S mn » te God who 


tellect, wherever it falls within our reach, 
bleflings of the goſpel of 
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addeth thereby a luſtre to his own hemi- 
ſphere. He, that teacheth another, contri- 
buteth thereby to the common ſtock of know- 
ledge ; and look, what be layeth out, it ſhall 
be paid him again! He layeth in the breaſt 
of others a foundation of ſtill further public 

improvement. And commercial ftates, that 
and promoted advancement therewith in na- 
tural ſcience, will reap frequent returns of 
gratitude from the ſtrength and alliance of 
the people whom they have civilized, and 
nurtured up in literature. Thus be that 


watereth, hall be watered olfo bimfelf: 


For that I may conclude, my brethren, in 


words of divine encouragement, to this land 
of liberality ; If thou draw out thy foul to the 
bungry, and grove water of inſtruction to the 
thirfly, and ſatisfy the empty foul, then ſhall 
the Lord guide thee continually, and ſatisfy thy 
foul in drought ; when thy ſoul thirſteth after 
counſel, in the day of doubtfulneſs, and the 
hour of trouble, the dew of heaven ſhall de- 
ſcend upon thee ; divine wiſdom ſhall fink 
into thine heart; and thou ſhalt be hike a 
watered garden, and like a ſpring of watts, 
whoſe waters fail not." - 


! Prov. xt. 25. * Iſa. VIII. 10—11. 
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The Intention and due Improvement of 
the Sympathetic Afﬀettions of the 
human Mind. — Two Diſcourſes 
preached in the Pariſh Church of 

St. James, Weſtminſter, on Sun- 

| day, April 19, and Thurſday, 

| April 23, 1789; being the Days 
of General Thankſpiving for his 


: 


Majeſty's fafe Recovery; and of 
the public Proceſſion to St. Paul's: 


— — _— — — 


Romans XII. 15. 
Rejoice with them that do rejoice. 
HAT man was intended to be a focial 

| being, appears from the ſeveral affec- 


tions of his nature. That complacency of 


foul, and inward ſympathy of pleaſure, which 
we 
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than in their rational pleaſures 
and fatisfations ? This is to make their plea- 
fares and fatisfaftions our own : to enjoy 
bleflings which are more than properly our 
own : this is amply the ſhare of every good 
man. It is a branch of that benevolence 
which witheth well to all men, and is a re- 
ward of that benevolence which receiveth 
benefit from the common good of all men. 
To the practice of a duty fo pleafing in it» 
ſelf, ſo to our natural frame and- 
conſtitution, one would think it almoſt need 
leſs to add any precept or injunction. One 
would think that men ſhould at all times be 
diſpoſed to rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
how: little ſoever they might be inclined to 
ſympathiſe with the calamities of their breth- 
ren, and to weep with them that weep. It 
is, indeed, the fame principle of benevolence 
i which ſhould carry us to the per- 
ſormance of both parts of the duty ; to fym- 
pathiſe with our neighbour in all the inci- 
dents that affect his life, his property, and 
fatisfaftions. But a ſympathy of joy being 
the more aſfection, it muſt be cafier 
to comply with that branch of humane and 
chriſtian benevolence. | 

Yet an Apoſtle thought it not unworthy of 
an injunction. For fo contracted, or rather 


fo 
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ſo malignant were the ſpirits of ſome men, {6 
biafſed by malicious habits, or ſo overrun with 
ſelfiſhneſs, that they were apt to think every 
blefling ſomething abſtracted from them- 
ſelves, which was added to their neighbour's 


neſs of others into the unnatural food of their 
own miſery, and to reap calamity from the 
fruitful field of their neighbour's joy. 
However, Providence hath ſo ordered things, 
for a natural diſcouragement to malevolence, 
that ſuch tempers are in themſelves a puniſh- 
ment to their e 
are as unhappy in their own i 
they would have others 22 
enjoyments. They begin to partake in this 
life of that inward unhappineſs, of that poi- 
ſon of ſpirit, and rancour of heart, which 
will hereafter be the puniſhment of all ma- 
levolent affections, of envy, hatred, malice, 
and ill-will for ever. 

They muff be thus unhappy ! for on which 
fide of the world ſoever the envious man may 
inſtances of divine favour. He may behold 
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the loving-kindneſs of the Lord: he may 
therefore gather the food of the viper, that 
gnaweth upon his vitals, from every object 
that furrounds him ; he may invert the ſweet 
labours of the bee, and ſuck the gall of aſps 
from every plant. 
Such is the recompence of the envious or 
malicious man, and this the refult of his 
puriuis and attainments. Let us turn our- 
ſelves therefore from ſuch a diſagreeable ob- 
jeR, ſuch a blot upon human nature; and 
conſidet rather the humanity, the chriſtia- 
nity, the motives, the tendencies, and the 
rewards of that focial ſympathy and benevo- 
lence, which will incline us to rejoice in the 
bleſſings of our fellow-beings. And, 
PFirſt, let us conſider it as a diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtic of human nature, as it is in- 
deed one of its principal ornaments. The 
brate creation, it is true, ſhew forme marks 
of kindneſs and affection towards each other, 
as there is likewiſe a kind of harmony reign- 
ing through the inanimate part; but then 
the affections of the merely animal 
how ftrong ſoever in fome inſtances, are the 
effects of inftint, not of Reaſon. They are 
a proof, however, of the benevolence and 
univerſal goodneſs of that Being who created 
and who guides them. They are hke that 
Vor. II. R principle 
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principle of gravitation in the material world, 
whereby all the parts of bodies are impelled 
towards each other, and ſeem to have a mu- 
tual inward tendency, a ſtronger apparent 
deſire of connexion, the nearer they approach 
towards each other. 

But in man this propenſity to friendly 
and focial connexion is a virtue, becauſe it 
is the effect of reaſon and choice; as it is 
likewiſe corteſpondent to the will of the 
Creator, who hath given ſufficient notices of 
his defign, that he intended man for ſociety, 
by the ſenſe of mutual affection, love, and 
compaſſion, which he hath implanted in 

„Jam a man, and therefore I think no- 
thing incident to man to be foreign from 
ce my attention,” was the much-applauded 
ſentiment of a refined heathen writer. And 
it is certainly true, that, as we were” not 
born for ourſelves alone, ſo we ſhould not 


„ 


beyond us. Our country claims a part in 


our affeftions, faith Plato; we cannot there- 
fore but exult in the peace, tranquillity, and 
happineſs 
belong, and in every thing that may make 
— 


of the community to which we 


our country rejoice ; in the 


| 
| 
| 
i 
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good government, and the preſervation of 
the honour, welfare, and dignity of our 
country ; and we grieve at every thing, every 
malevolent temper and action, that tends to 
diſturb it. 

The great admirer of Plato, Cicero, faith, 
« Seeing whatſoever is created on earth, was 
« defigned for the ſervice of men, and men 
« themſclves for the ſervice and aſſiſtance of 
* one another, we certainly in this ſhould 
& be followers of nature's law, and ſhould 
* ſecond her intentions; and by doing all 
that lies within the reach of our power 
* for the general benefit, by mutually giving 
« and receiving good turns, by mutual for- 
« giveneſs and forbearance with human 
* infirniities and imperfeftions, by our 
% knowledge, induſtry, riches, authority, or 
« other means, ſhould endeavour to keep up 
* that love, and ſocial amity, that ſhould 
* ſubfiſt among men. 

Now that general principle of benevolence 
which will incline us to rejoice in the good 
of others, as it proves its proprietor to be a 
loyer of mankind, will conſequently inſpire 
him with the love of the public in the firſt 
place, as the foundation, and grand ſecurity 

| R 2 | of 
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of the good of individuals, and of his own. 
Therefore, faith the above- mentioned 
writer, when we have gone over all the 
relations that are in the world, and tho- 
roughly confidered the nature of each, we 
4 ſhall find that there is no one of greater 
« obligation, no one that is dearer and nearer 
4 to us, than that which we all of us bear to 
« the public. We have a tender concern and 
0 regard for our parents, for our children, 
* our kindred, and acquaintance ; but the 
love we have for our country embraces and 
« comprehends all other branches of love 
« whatever. For as much as the good and 
«« welfare of our parents, of our children, of 
« our kindred and acquaintance, is included 
in the good and fafety of our country, and 
depends upon, and cannot ſubſiſt with- 
out it.” 

This univerfal benevolence, whereby we 
are diſpoſed to ſympathize with the ſeveral 
Occurrences that happen to our fellow-beings, 
is ſo remarkable an ornament of the human 
nature, and fo peculiarly connected with it, 
that in our language it is called by the name 
Humanity; a word ſo that it is 
difficult to find another equivalent, to anſwer 
all the ideas comprehended under it, in many 
other languages. And a word ſo fingular in 

its 
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its derivation, as if this were the peculiar 
characteriſtic of the human nature, diſtin- 
guiſhing it from that of other creatures. Bat, 
moreover, this is alſo Chriſtianity : for, 
2dly, This principle is no leſs an orna- 
ment of human nature, than a recommenda- 
tion of chriſtian religion in particular. The 
goſpel diſpenſation was uſhered in with the 
triumphant hymn of Good-w1ll men. 
But where can good-will to men be ſhewn 
without any focial union? where can focial 
union ſubſiſt without concurrent ſenſations 
of joy, and a benevolent concern for the in- 
tereſts of ſociety ? 

It was a reflection caſt upon the Jewiſb 
nation by our Saviour, that their affeftions 
could not be engaged, cither to himſelf or to 
Jab the Baptiſt, by any inſtances of ſocial 
conduct whatſoever. The ſentence is taken 
from a proverbial phraſe then in uſe among 
children; We have piped unto you, and ye 
have not danced ; we have mourned unto you, 
and ye have not lamented. His doctrine pro- 
ceeds, in many places, upon a ſuppoſal of 
_ good-natured coincidence among men in all 
amiable affeftions : and to enforce the fame 
is a material favourite ſubject with his Apoſ- 


* Matt. x1 17. 
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tles. From whence, otherwiſe, are thoſe high 
cncomiums upon charity, wherein it is pre- 
ferred by St. Paul to every other virtue? a 
virtue, whoſe character it is, that it delights 
in nothing which deſtroys ſocial equity ; but 
delights in that which promotes fidelity in 
the converſation of men: it rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth: in truth, 
that great ſupport, and neceſſary ingredient, 
of all friendly communications among men. 
3dly, The motives then which excite us 
ta labour after the acquirement, or cultiva- 
tion of this humane and Chriſtian diſpoſition 
are, every argument that has been urged ei- 
ther from common humanity or Chriſtianity. 
For ſhall we pretend to call ourſelves human 
creatures, without humane affections, the 
diſtinguiſhing mark of the human nature, or, 
in other words, according to our language, 
that whereby it is principally known, and 
wherein it peculiarly conſiſts, being ſtiled 
Humanity ? Shall we pretend to call ourſelves 
Chriſtians, without the diſpoſitions of a Chriſ- 
tian? He that can ftand, inſenſible, amidft 
all the occurrences that may happen to bis 
fellow-beings, ſhould rather be called a rock, 
5 than « homes creature ; rather 


> x Cor. X118. 6. 
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any thing than a Chriſtian. He muſt either 
have eyes not to ſee, or ears not to hear, or 
a heart not to feel. 

Even ſelf-intereſt ſhould move a man to 
the ſtudy of friendly, communicative habits. 
And the ſelf- intereſted man, if he rightly 
knew himſelf, and wherein his own real hap- 
even upon a principle of ſelfiſhneſs. For 
does he purſue pleaſure? What more pleaſing 
than communications of joy ? Does he pur- 
ſue temporal advantages ? What more likely 
to procure him the friendſhip and good-will 
of many, than to rejoice at the peace and 
proſperity of many? Does he aim at an eter- 
nal good, in which ſelf-Iove does more emi- 
nently conſiſt? Let him, by benign and cha- 
ritable habits and behaviour, aim to fecure 
the favour of that benign Being who is to 
confer it. In ſhort, the motives are infinite, 
like the objects and opportunities that occur 
for the exerciſe of it, and like the great Au- 
thor of goodneſs whom we ſhall imitate in 
the practice. 
But the further incitements to the exerciſe 
of this amiable virtue, its natural tendency, 
and the rewards enſuing, muſt be reſerved, 
God willing, for the ſubject of another morn- 
ing's meditation. 


R 4 We, 
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We, of this nation, have a peculiar obli- 
gation upon us, at this time, to cultivate all 
pious ſentiments of heart, preparatory to the 
general aſſembly of the congregation, in the 
courſe of the enſuing week, that with the 
united voice of praiſe we may expreſs our gra- 
titude, and offer up our thankſgiving to the 
King of heaven for his ſignal mercy vouch- 
ſafed unto us, in the reſtoration of our gra- 
cious ſovereign to the bleffing of health, to his 
illuſtrious family, and the whole community. 
We have wept with thoſe that wept,* with 
thoſe that were grieved for his affliction ; and 
God, in his infinite compaſſion to our nation, 
hath now given us an opportunity of rejoicing 
with them that do rejoice in bis recovery. 
And'who is there among us whoſe heart is not 
clated with pious gratitude on this occaſion ? 
The land hath mourned, and not only t+:s, 
but alſo foreign lands joined in condolence 
with us. The lamentation and anxiety were 
univerſal during the cloud of ſickneſs that fat 
over us; and no lefs extenſive was the joy 
that every where broke in with the return 
of light and health to our ſovereign again. A 
ſolid and conſpicuous proof this of the eſteem 
and affection entertained, not only by his 
ſubjects, but the world, for himſelf and his 
invaluable royal conſort. 
© Rom. XII. 15. 


The 
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ceſſion to the houſe of God, is a conſpicuous 
proof of their ardent attachment to the divine 
honour, of their pious acknowledgment and 
ſubmiſſion to the will and ſuperintending 
providence of the ſupreme God, and of their 
zeal to promote the fame ſenſe of religion 
with their own among their ſubjects. May 
the holy ardor, by the powers of harmony, 
be that day fpread throughout the temple ! 
And may there hence ariſe, and from hence- 
forth exiſt, one prevailing emulation among 
their people, which ſhall imitate their fove- 
reigns the beſt in piety, as. + ace 
lity, and true holineſs ! 

For what we eſteem, eſpecially in our ſu- 

periors, it is natural for us to imitate; and, 
what we love and venerate, to follow. If 
then we admire the example fet before us at 
the head of our community, in every focial, 
domeſtic, and private virtue, we ſhall endea- 
vour to copy the graces of the portrait into 
the lines of our own conduct. 
Theſe will lead us to a fincere 
love of a community ſeated under the auſpi- 
cious influence of ſuch preſiding guardians : 
theſe will promote the circulation of mutual 
ſympathy, and all animating chriſtian graces 
throughout the ſocial body. 


So 
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So ſhall the King rejoice in the Lord Jeho- 
vah, who reftoreth to him health ; the people 
ſhall rejoice in God their Saviour, who hath 


„„ 
God ſhall bleſs us, and all the ends of the 
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The Intention and due Improvement of 

the Sympathetic Afﬀettions of the 
eached in the Pariſh Church of 
St. James, Weſtminſter, on Sun- 
day, April 19, and Thurſday, 
April 23, 1789; being the Days 
of General Thankſpiving for his 
Majeſty's ſafe Recovery; and of 
the public Proceſſion to St. Paul s: 
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EVoOUr acknowledgments to the 
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are the genuine effuſions of a truly grateful 
heart. They are alſo, when publicly offered 
up, ſtrong incitements to mutual love and 
beneficence. In this view I have conſidered 
the ſympathetic affections of the human 
heart, implanted by the God of nature, in 
my diſcourſe on the laſt ſabbath. 


P 
worſhippers of the true God, the Jewiſb na- 
tion, may be no unſeaſonable introduction 


2822 

The kving, the living. he ſhall praiſe thee, 
as I do this day; the father ta the children 
ſhall make known thy truth. 

The Lord was ready to fave me: therefore 
we will fing my fangs to the firinged inforu- 
ments, all the days of our life, in the houſe of 
the Lord.* 

This was the animated, poetic tranſport, 
this the devout reſolution of the good king 
Hezekiah, juſt recovered from a dangerous, 
—_— and raiſed from the bed of 


n 
der to the univerſal Parent for the bleſſing of 


life, and the proſpect of its longer continu- 
ance ; reflecting upon the true enjoyments of 
life, in the right application of his facultics, 


* If. xxxvVIII. 19, 20. 


and 
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and in celebrating the praiſes of his Creatar ; 
mindful that when once the curtain of this 
world is fallen, the opportunity of exerting 
abilities, and ſhewing gratitude on this 
earthly ſtage is over, that the dead body 
cannot celebrate him, the lifeleſs lump can- 
not magnify its Maker ; he betakes himſelf 
immediately to the taſk, the neceſſary taſk of 
a grateful being ; breaking forth in that holy 
rapture, The grave cannot praiſe thee, death 
cannot celebrate thee ; they that go down into 
the pit cannot await thy truth any longer in 
this carthly ſyſtem : The kving, the lving, 
be ſhall praife thee ; the father to the children 
Hall make known thy truth ; that their poſte- 
rity may continue to perpetuate the fame, 
and fo hand down the goodneſs of the Crea- 
tor throughout all 

Similar to this is the concluding ſong of 
the Pſalmiſt, tranſmitted down to us in the 
inipired collection of holy David; The dead 
praiſe not thee, O Lord; neither all they that 
go down into filence. But we will praiſe the 
name of the Lord, from this time forth, in 
our poſterity, through all ſucceſſive ages, for 
ever more. 
Such were the ſentiments of thoſe two 
diſtinguiſhed princes in piety; and ſuch, no 
doubt, is the language in the boſom of our 
religious 
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religious ſovereign this day, as he enters ſo- 
lemnly into the temple of the Lord, at the 
head of his people. Such example is per- 
ſuaſive exhortation, 1 
to conſtant public attendance on the houſe of 


God. 


Many in this congregation may accompany 
me in theſe reflexions ; many may go before 
me; they may recolle&t in themſelves late 


and perhaps unexpected recoveries ; deliver- 


ances from acute and grievous pains ; ſpace 
allowed for reformation in morals, for re- 


finement of themſelves in virtue, and prepa- 
ration thereby for a better ſtate. Theſe will 


be truly ſolid grounds of rejoicing. 
Then let them go forth in the 


£ 
the Lord God, and nee Crone his fa- 
— rats cmmeien cad 


EY CO OT 
make a proper uſe of their rational exiſtence 


in all its various branches of duty; and a 
proper uſe thereof will be the beſt and trueſt 
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other. And thus may we improve the va- 
rious ſympathics and impulſes of the human 
into our own virtue, as well as into our 
own ſclt. i and the 
of our own This leads us, in the 
enter of thy Roads yoopated in thaſs two Gd 

courſes, to conſider, 
—  4thly, The natural tendency of that frame 
ond complexion of the human mind, which 
engages our: attention, and feelings, to the 
happineſs or grievances of our fellow-beings. 
Now the bias impreſt will be to 
promote as far as poſſible the good of others, 
in order to extend our own enjoyments, and 


yearnings of the bowels upon our brother, * 
which call us to the retirement of our 
chamber, that we may ſometimes weep un- 
obſerved in filence there; theſe internal 
feelings are not, as ſome * —ꝛ 


d Gen. XIII. 30. 
© Hobbes, 9696 9289. 


affect 
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affect to call them, mere weakneffes of the 
human frame: they are far from weakneſſes; 
far remote from fear for ourſelves ; for the 
brayeſt heroes have oftentimes been the moſt 
compaſſionate to the conquered and diſtreſſed: 
ſo far are they from being founded in un- 
manly ſelfiſn- fears, that ſuch fears frequently 
lead contrary to the purpoſes of commiſera - 
tion and pity; urging the ſoul precipitately, 
under the pleas of ſelf-defence, and ſelf- pre- 
ſervation, into raſh hard-hearted counſels, 
and haſty deeds of cruelty. They are far 
removed from vanities of oftentation, for 
they chuſe to indulge themſelves in filence 
and obſcure retreats, till they can exert them- 
ſelves in doing good, and adminiſtering re- 
dreſs : they are far removed from any of the 
in of ſelf-intereſt ; Hap og 
tions of them are antecedent to any thoughts 
of ſelf-intereſt; even ruſhing into danger for 
the fake of their beloved object, without any 


beral ſources in the human conſtitution. 
They are impulſes of the God of nature, by 
nature's law, which is the will and law of 
Providence, urging us to relieve 
the grievances, or augment the felicitics, of 
our fellow-creatures. The firſt feelings of 
compaſſion, at the fight of wretchedneſs and 


Woe, 
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woe, are a real ſorrow and concern for the 
miſery of our fellow - creatures, wherein the 
diſtreſſed, not aur ſelvet, are the objects: they 
baniſh „e out of the queſtion ; and earneſtly 
excite the mind to conſider and deviſe ſpeedy 
and effectual meaſures of relief to the op- 
preſſed. 
If theſe are imbecillities, they are the im- 
becillities of an order of beings far ſuperior 
to man: for we have the higheſt authority 
to ſuppoſe that ſuperior intelligences have 
fimilar ſenſations of ſympathetic kindneſs ; 
that celeſtial beings intereſt themſelves in 
the concerns of men, and have a degree of 
communion with them in their welfare; har 
there is joy in the preſence of the angels of God®* 
over the diſcreet ſteps of man, and over every 
one that turneth to the path of happineſs. 

We read alſo, that the benign myſteries 
of redgmption are meaſures of divine co- 
nomy and wiſdom, which the angelt have de- 
fired to hook into.“ If theſe affections then are 
not unworthy of ſuch exalted beings, much 
leſs can they be deemed unworthy of man. 
Acts of mutual beneficence will be the 
fruits and teſts of the reality of theſe fympa- 
thies: they are the proofs of ſincere con- 


dolence in grief, or of congratulations in joy. 


4 Luke xv. 7, 10. © z Pet. 1. 12. 
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The principle is univerſal, and congenial 
with our nature; the application and exerciſe 
of it is left to our own choice and virtue; 
both are honourable to humanity ; both eſ- 
ſential to the chriſtian character. 

We have ſeen the intent of Providence in 
implanting this affection, in making it fo 
cloſely inherent in our. nature; and in annex- 
ing pleaſure to the exerciſe of it. Inaſmuch 
as men are ſtrongly actuated to purſue that 
which gives them pleafing perceptions. Pub- 
lic beneficence, therefore, will be much im- 
proved by this communicative diſpoſition to 
public joy. Our gratitude will ſhew itſelf 
in acts of beneficence, as well as in the voice 
of melody: and may the holy flame, kind- 
ling this day by example, be infpired from 
breaſt to breaſt, throughout the holy temple : 
ſo that we may all henceforth unitedly en- 
deavour to do as much good as we can, in 
order to propagate the circle of bliſs is wide 
as we can ! 
5thly. As to the reward of the diſpoſition 
recommended, which was the laſt thing I 
propoſed to infift upon, I have, in great mea- 
ſure, already anticipated what may be faid of 
that, in relation to this life, by proving that 
it is its um reward; that the immediate gra- 
tification which attends it is a ſufficient en- 


couragement 
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to the cultivation of the habit. 
For that perſon muſt be of a very melancholy 
ſplenetic diſpoſitĩon indeed, who cannot be 
bired by the inward pleaſure of the office to 
rejoice with his neighbour in any happineſs 
he has obtained, or has recovered ; fince he 
will thereby enlarge his own poſſeſſions, in 
the enjoyment of thoſe of other men: nay, 
he may multiply his fatisfaftions beyond 
meaſure, as he extends the objects; and may 
make them great, and unlimited, hike the 
benevolence, generofity, and magnificence of 
his own ſoul. 

If there has been obſerved, by ſome writers, 
to be a fort of pleaſure in the ſociety of grief, 
how much more in the communications of 
Joy! to catch and return the mutual compla- 
cency of ſoul, increafing as it goes from mouth 
to mouth, and from heart to heart! And 
how thankful ſhould we be to the Supreme 
Diſpoſer of all things, who thus hath made 
the diſcharge of this branch of our duty, and 
its reward, fo intimately connected, that they 
always travel together ! | 

Whatever other enjoyments may fail and 
deſert us in this life, the joys of benevolence 
can never fail us, as long as there are inſtances 
of divine in the world; foraſmuch 
as the good man may thereby ED 
S 2 
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himſelf, as far as his knowledge reacheth, 
the felicitics of all mankind, and partake, as 
it were, of all the good in the world. In 
this ſenſe, therefore, charity never faileth.* 
Rut the great reward of all is, that it wall 
follow us into another life, to be a part, and 
an enhancement of our felicity there. And 


how great ſhall be our mutual congratulations 
of cach other, when we ſhall have arrived 


together at the land of everlaſting peace, ſe- 
curity, and bliſs! when we ſhall, each of 
us, have obtained the prize of our bigh call- 
ing in Chriſt Jeſus 1* For it is reaſonable to 
conclude, from the common nature of man, 
that he will continue to be a ſocial being in 
the next life, as well as in the preſent; and 
that the happineſs of that ſtate will be the 
perfection of ſocial love. 

To be intimately united with the beſt of 


men, that have os upon the earth; 


to be in fociety with beings of the moſt ex- 
alted underſtandings, of the moſt rehned 
purity and holineſs, is one of the higheſt 
conceptions of intellectual pleaſure to which 
the mind of man can be exalted. It gave 
the higheſt raptures to Cicero, that his ex- 


Africanus, and other great, wiſe, and good 
# z Cor. XIII. 8. 5 Philip. 111. 14. 
; men, 


tenſive imagination could reach, to think, 
that he ſhould one day converſe with Lelis, 


„„ 
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men, that had lived before him in the Roman 
ſtate. And agrecably to this notion we are 
informed by St. Paul, that by the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation we are entered into community, 
and may conſequently hope hereafter to be 
admitted into the immediate focicty of the 
ſprrits of juſt men made perfett, to an immu- 
merable company of angels, to the general af- 
fembly and church of the firſt-born, which are 
written in heaven.” This expreſſion of being 
written in beaven, being an allufion to the 
| cuſtom 'of enrollment of citizens by name, 
| whether preſent or abſent, in ancient ſtates 
| and focictics. 

We may conclude then, that mutual and 
more perfect benevolence will ſabfiſt in an- 
other life, as the crown and cement of ſocial 
Wherefore St. Paul prefers cha- 
rity, or chriſtian love, to all other chriſtian 
graces and excellencies, on account of its 
duration. For when faith ſhall be ſwallowed 
up in viſion, and hope in fruition, when 
prophecies ſhall fail, and tongues ſhall ceaſe, 
and knowledge ſhall vaniſh away, charity, 
which is only a more perfect and refined be- 
nevolence upon goſpel motives, charity ſhall 
never fail; but ſhall ſtill ſubſiſt a celeſtial 
virtue. 


2 —— — —— —— — 10 


5 Heb. x11. 22, 23. 
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That I may ſum up then in ſhort, what 
hath been faid upon the ſubject; To ſympa- 
thiſe with the happineſs or griefs of our fel- 
Jow-beings is a proof of benevolence; it is a 
mark of common humanity : it is a duty and 
ornament of chriſtianity. The motives to it 
are great and various, as the are 
numerous: the exerciſe of it is agreeable, 
yea a pleaſant thing it is to communicate in 
joy. It is a token of love to mankind; a 
cement of affection to the community ; an 
addition to the common ftock of happineſs, 
by participating that of others, and impart- 
ing our own: it is productive of good offices 
within our ſphere of aQtion, to our neigh- 
bour, or to the public, that we may rejoice 
therewith : it is a guard againſt the pain of 
envy ; a multiplication of our felicities; an 
alleviation of our miſeries: it is rewarded 
with the love of men, with whom we con- 
verſe in this life ; and in the next will be 
rewarded with the love of that God, whom 
we have ftudiouſly endeavoured to imitate in 
that favourite, conſpicuous 22 * 
nature, his Goodneſs. 


And now, that we may conclude this ſo- 


lemn ſervice of thankſgiving with one united 
ſupplication, in which the nations that have 


ſym- 
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ſympathized will be ready to join with us; 
May the fame hand which removed back- 


ward the ſhadow upon the dial of the king 


THE END. 


EK RR AT A. Vor. I. 
Page 18, I. 21. for one thought read one who thought 


